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PREFACE 


Tue frequent reference which is required to 
the Acts of Parliament passed from time to 
time relating to the East-India Company, and 
to the circumstances which led to such legisla- 
tive provisions, suggested the present work. Its 
extent considerably exceeds what was origi- 
nally contemplated. On some of the points, 
matter is introduced not immediately relating 
to tite Company, but tending to elucidate the 
subject under which it is embraced. 

A brief account of the rise of the Company 
in England, tnd of the progress of the British 
power in India, is followed by an Analysis of 
the existing Laws to the close of the session 
on the 3lst May 1826. A short statement is 
prefixed to the several heads under which those 
laws are contained, explanatory of the cause of 
their enactment, and also of the opinions enter- 
tained by the leading political characters of the 
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day when the subjects came under discussion 
in Parliament. 

The system by which the affairs of India are 
governed was framed upon mature deliberation. 
Its object was to preserve the constitution of 
the country, and to secure to the Conipany their 
rights and privileges. 

The act of 1784, which originated that sys- 
tem, contained the declaration, ‘‘ that to pur- 
‘* gue schemes of conquest: and extension of 
** dominion in India, are measures repugnant 
“ to the wish, the honour, and the policy of 
** this nation.” 

The territories possessed by the Company at 
that period had been acquired principally under 
the governments of Lord Clive and Mr. Has- 
tings. The means which were necessary for the 
preservation of those acquisitions, inevitably led 
to their extension; such extensién almost im- 
mediately following the decided opinion which 
Parliament had recorded. 

The war during the administration of Lord 
Cornwallis, in 1789, with Tippoo, was provoked 
by that chieftain’s attack on Travancore. 

In 1799 and 1803, under the government of 
the Marquis Wellesley, the designs of Tippoo, 

the 
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the intrigues of the French, together with the 
hostility of the Mahrattas, necessarily involved 
the British Government in a war with those 
powers. 

During the government of the Marquis of 
Hastings, the aggressions of the Nepaulese, 
the barbarous incursions of the Pindarries, the 
insincerity of the Mahratta powers, the disaffec- 
tion of the Paishwa,fand the treachery of the 
Rajah of Nagpore, led to the operations which 
took place between the years 1814 and 1819. 

To the foregoing causes is to be attributed 
the extension of our Indian empire. Its go- 
vernment (under certain restrictions) is com- 
mitted to the East-India Company, who have 
been described by the most eminent and con- 
stitutional lawyers as ‘‘ a limb of the govern- 
ment of the country;’’ and it has been declared 
by the same high authority, that no distinction 
can be established between offices held under 
the Company and those held under the Govern- 
ment of the country.* 

The 

* Lord Kenyon, when Lord Chief Justice of the Court of 
King’s Bench, and Mr. Justice Lawrence, 24th January 
1799. 
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The development, m some measure, of the 
System under which the domestic and foreign 
affairs of the Company are administered: is the 
object of the following pages. 


June 1826. 
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EAST-INDIA COMPANY. 


* 


Tur discovery of a passage by sea to India, at the 
close of the fifteenth century, was embraced by the 
Portuguese, who persevered in acquiring seats of trade 
and dominion in that distant country, where they main- 
tsined an ascendancy and engrossed almost the whole | 
of the Asiatic commerce until the year 1595, when 
the Dutch, who had revolted against the authority of — 
the United Kingdom of Spain and Portugal under 
Philip the Second, followed the Portuguese to India, 
soon becoming theif rivals, and subsequently the sub- — 
verters of their power in the East. Attempts had been 
made about the same time by various merchants of. 
London, under the sanction of Queen Elizabeth, to pro- 

trade with India. Their efforts proving un- 
a charter } x Seeaies by Her Majesty 





reign, ine ‘the ton East-India C 
whose ‘affairs were to be managed by a gove 
twenty-four committees. They. were to 
exclusive privilege of trading to all par‘ 
Africa, and America, beyond the Cape of‘ 
eastward of the Straits of Magellan, ~ 
- period of the Company’s existence. the 
Cae b 
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a series of difficulties of no ordinary character. Abroad 
they had to contend with their powerful European 
enemy the Dutch, who opposed every obstacle to their 
establishing any settlement in the Eastern seas. Not- 
withstanding the charter granted by Elizabeth and con- 
_ firmed by her successor, licenses were issued*to indivi- 
duals for private trade, which, at inate 

civil wars, involved the Company in a series of losses 
and disasters. Soon after the restoration of Charles 
IL., the rights conferred by charters from the crown, 
irrespective of Parliament, were called in question. 
This circumstance induced speculative adventurers, 


Yeriod of the ~ 
a 


then termed interlopers, to embark in opposition to’ 


the Company./ Notwithstanding these vicissitudes,and 
discouragements, the Company formed by degrees 
factories in India, and ultimately reached such a de- 
gree of prosperity, that various attempts were made to 
induce the Crown and Parliament to revoke their char- 
ter, with no other object than that the petitioners them- 
selves should be erected into an exclusive Company. 
Those efforts were ineffectual; but a circumstance 
arose which gave the Government an opportunity, to 
determine the Company’s charter. \/The Company 
having failed in 1693 in the payment of a duty.of 
five per cent, on their capital stock, imposed by the 
and 5th of William and “fary, the charter ~was 

od void. ‘Their privileges were, however, re- 

ya new charter; but they were obliged to sub- 
ondition, that it should be deternunable on three 

‘ce. In 1698, the necessities of | the: state, 

the wars in which Great Britain was 


duced Parliament to authorize the incor- 


new society for trading to India. The 
of William and Mary was # accordingly 
passed, 
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passed, for borrowing £2,000,000 at eight per cent. 5 


and as an encouragement to subscribers, it was 
“declared that they should be incorporated by charter 


into a General Society, with liberty for each individual 
ipeniber to trade to India, so that the value of his 


- exports wld not exceed his share of the loati. 
“Such sulScfibers as should choose were empowered 
~ to convert their subscriptions into a joint stock, to 


be incorporated by a separate charter, by the name 
of the English East-India Company. The act reseryed 
a power to determine both the old and new Com- 
panies after September 1711, on re-payment of the . 
loan and three years’ notice. It is unnecessary to 
detail the events which occurred after the incorpo- 
ration of the English Company in 1698, to the union 
of the London and English Company, under the award 
of Lord Godolphin, by the act of the 6th of Queen 
Anne in 1708. The charter granted by William ITT, 
in 1698, is the foundation of the privileges of the pre- 
sent United East-India Company. The constitution of 
the Court of Directors and of the General Court of 
Proprietors, under that charter, have been continued 
with the modifications introduced by various acts “of 
Parliament, subsequently passed for the regulation 


of the Company’s affairs, which acts are noticed in 


the Analysis. 
The Company obtained an enlargement of their 


‘term in the exclusive trade in 1708, for fifteen years, 


on advancing £1,200,000, as a loan without interest, 

their nominal trading capital thus becoming £8,200,000. 

In 1712 the Company considered the term then Te-' 
naining too short to admit of their risking the outlay 


‘ ch was requisite to secure an advan eous return : 


Vac act was passed, extending their pri eges to 1733. 
a ne Y In 
: 


* 
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In 1730 they were continued until 1766, for which 
extension they gave to the public7 the sum),of 
£200,000, and agreed to a reduction of the rate.of 
interest to £4 per cent. on the debt of £3,200,000. 
In 1744 they obtained an addition of fourteen years — 
beyond 1766, which extended their privilege of ex- 
clusive trade to 1780, and in return nt to 
the public £1,000,000 at three per cent.; in 1750 
the Company agreed to a further. reduction of 
the rate of interest on the £3,200,000. to. three, per 
cent. Thus arose the £4,200,000 East-India annui- 
ties, which carried an annual interest of £126,000, and 
which were transferred to the Bank in 1793, leaving a 
debt of £1,207,559 due to the Company.—( Vide An- 
nuities, ps 17.) 
In 1781 a further agreement was made, by which the 
21 Geo. 5, trade was continued to the Company until 1794... By 
go, the Act of 1793 the trade was continued until 1813, 
when the 53d Geo. III. c. 155 was passed, opening the 
trade with India to the public; at the same time re- 
serving the trade with China and in Tea exclusively to 
the Company. (Vide ‘Trade.) 

The exclusive trade which ‘the Company formerly 
enjoyed with India having been noticed, the pos- 
sessions of the territorial acquisitions will, be adverted 
to. When intelligence was received by. the. Court 

» of the. grant of the Dewanny in 1765, the attempts 
which were made by the proprietors to obtain an 
increase of dividend attracted the notice of . Parlia- 
ment, and from the year 1767 the afiairs of the Com- 
pany. have been more or less the subject of .Parlia- 
mentary discussion and legislative provision. Amongst 
the points in dispute was the right contended for on 
the part of the aseanies Company to the territorial 


* acquisitions 
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acquisitions in India, ‘This was’ met by -a_ decla- 
ration that all conquests made by subjects \neces- 
“sarily belong to the Crown: subsequently to which 
a clause has been inserted in every Act passed for 
continuing in the Company the territorial possession, 
reserving the right and authority of the Crown 
without prejudice to any of the rights, franchises, 
and immunities of the Company. The question in- 
volves points uf the utmost moment to the Company’s 
interests ; and without in the least trenching wpon the 
undoubted Prerogative Rights, whenever the period 
shall arrive at which the matter may come under <dis- 
cussion, the rights of the Company will be found to 
rest upon numerous privileges and immunities, and to 
extend to property and possessions of great value and 
importance. It has already been remarked that the 
constitution of the Company, as laid down by the 
charter of King William, existed unchanged till the 
Regulating Act of 1773, which introduced important 
alterations as to the mode of electing the Direc- 
tors, the qualification of the proprietors, and the sys- 
tem under which the Company should conduct the 
administration of their affairs abroad, Fort William in 
Bengal being declared the seat of Government, under 
-a Governor-General in Council. In 1783 Mr. -Fox’s 
memorable India bill was brought forward and rejected, 
and the bill proposed by Mr. Pitt, after a series of in- » 
teresting \but extraordinary debates and occurrences, 
was passed into an Act in 1784, under which the Board 
of Commissioners for the Affairs of India were first es- 
tablished. ‘The bill brought forward by My, Fox 
transferred the entire government of the Company’s 
affairs to the new Board, together with the whole of 
the patronage : that submitted by Mr. Pitt had merely 

b3 control 
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control for its object, and even that control was referred 
to the discretion of the Crown.*. . Further provisions. 
were introduced by the Acts of 1795 and 1813, which 
are noticed in the Analysis under the several. heads 
to which the subjects relate. The provisions» as 
laid down in the Acts of 1773 and 1784 have, been 
virtually maintained: the patronage being vested, in 
the East-India Company, and all the measures ori- 
ginating with the Court of Directors, subject to revision 
and .control by the Board of Commissioners for the 
affairs of India. 

The discussions which took place on the introduc- 
tion of those bills are adverted to under “ Board of 
‘* Commissioners.” 

The distancee..of India, the nature of its Govern- 
ments, and the peculiarity of its inhabitants, appear 
to demand the vigilance and control of a distinct and 
separate body, responsible to the public for their con- 
duct, directed and controlled by legislative provisions, 
and subject on all political matters to the super- 
intendance of the constitutional executive power of 
the country. 

The existing system has been significantly termed 
“a system of checks.” It is certain that to none of 
the affairs of the country has more publicity been - 
given, than to those relating to the East-India, Com- 
pany, and to the measures connected with the govern- 
ment of the extensive empire committed to their 
charge. : 

An objection to the Court of Directors being en- 
trusted with the administration of the Government ‘of 
India has been urged, on the ground of their being 

Directors 

* The detail will be found under Board of Commissioners, p. 60: 
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Directors of a Commercial Company. Had not) the 
affairs. of India been confided to a body: constituted 
as the East-India Company is, possessing: the joint 
character of sovereigns and merchants, the, British 
possessions in that quarter. of the globe might have 
long ceased to occasiou discussion as to the best mode 
of administering them; as nothing short of the funds 
drawn from the commercial, branch of their affairs 
could have enabled the Court of Directors to meet 
the demands consequent upon. political measures 
which have been deemed essential to the preservation 
of our interests in India. 

A decided testimony to the beneficial result of the 
Company’s government, as affecting the happiness and 
welfare of the natives, is recorded in the following 
terms, in the Fifth Report of the Select Committee 
of the House of Commons, printed in July 1812; 
which committee had been engaged in a laborious and 
minute investigation,into every branch of the Com- 
pany’s affairs :— 

** Your committee having in their former reports 
* adverted to the extensive establishments for the 
internal administration of India as bearing — with 
considerable weight upon the revenue, and having 
“in a great degree contributed to affect the expec- 
“ tations formed of an abundant surplus, have felt it 
“a part of their duty to offer some account of the 
“nature and history of those establishments, and of 
“‘ the circumstances under which they have been 
“‘ augmented to their present scale, trusting that such 
“an account. will. be acceptable to. the House, not 
“only as shewing the importance and utility of:the 
“establishments themselves to the welfare and order 
“ of the country, but as evincing the unremitting 
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Z anxiety that has influenced the efforts of those to 


# 


whom the government of our; Indian. possessions 


“ has been consigned to establish a system: of adminis- 


“ 


“eé 


. 


‘ 


bs 


. 
. 


. 
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” 
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tration best calculated to promote the confidence 
and conciliate the feelings of the native inhabitants, 
not less by a respect for their own institutions, than 
by the endeavour gradually to engraft. upon thém 
such improvements as might shield, under the safe- 
guard of equal law, every class..of people from. the 
oppressions of power, and communicate to them that 
sense of protection and assuranée of justice, which 
is the efficient spring of all public. prosperity and 
happiness. 
« Although the view given in the foregoing part of 
this report may shew that certain imperfections are 
found in the system of internal governmentjin the 
Bengal provinces, yet it can, in the opinion of your 
committee, admit of no question, whether the do- 
minion exercised by the East-India Company has 
on the whole been beneficial .to the natives. If 
such a question were proposed, your committee 
must decidedly answer it in the affirmative. The 
strength of the government of British India, directed 
as it has been, has had the effect of securing: its 
subjects as well from foreign depredation as. from - 
internal commotion. This is an advantage rarely 
experienced by the subjects of Asiatic states; and 
combined with a domestic administration more just 
in its principles, and exercised with far greater 
integrity and ability than the native one that pre- 
ceded it, may sufficiently account for the improve- 
ments that have taken place; and which, in- the 
Bengal provinces, where peace has been enjoyed for 
a period of time, perhaps hardly -paralleled. in 
* oriental 
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“« orietital history, have maniféstéd themselves in the 
“ameliorated condition of the great mass of the popu- 
“ation; although certain’ classes may have been 
«depressed ‘by the indispensable policy of’ a foreign 
““wovernment. ‘The nature and circumstances of our 
“situation ‘prescribe narrow limits to: the prospects of 
“*the natives in the political and military branches of 
“the publie service: strictly speaking, however, they 
«were foreigners who generally enjoyed the great 
“« offices in those departments, even under the Mogul 
* government ; but to agriculture and commerce every 
“encouragemement is afforded under a system of 
*« Jaws, the prominent object of which is to protect 
*« the weak from oppression, and to secure to every 
“individual the fruits of his industry. 

«“ The country, as may be expected, has, under 
“these circumstances, exhibited in every part of it 
“improvements on a general view, advancing with 
“accelerated progress in latter times.” 

Local experience in the various branches of the Com- 
pany’s service abroad, and an intimate acquaintance 
with their concerns at home, are to be found in the 
collective body of the Court of Directors ; but there 
is no one branch of which a Director ought not to 
possess a knowledge, whilst the members filling the 
arduous and ‘important stations of Chairman and De- 
puty Chairman of the East-India Company, must neces- 
sarily be familiar with the system in all its details. 

Experience in the direction can alone give this know- 
ledge : hence‘an objection which has been made to the 
mode adopted in appointing the members of the several 
committees by seniority, will lose much of its apparent 
weight. A servant who had been chief judge of the 
Nizamut or Sudder Dewanny Adawlut may know 

little — 
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little of the military, shipping, revenue, commercial, 
or financial concerns of the Company: if placed 
immediately on his election as a Ditector. in. the 
Committee of Correspondence, it ‘would not :be his 
duty as a member of such committee, to look: into 
the principle upon which freights are settled, con- 
tracts agreed to, military indents prepared, and*\a 
thousand other. points, a knowledge of whidir is ne- 
vertheless essential to a full comprehension of the 
complicated concerns of the Company. ‘The “same 
observations apply with equal force to the case of a 
military servant, whose career may have been highly 
brilliant and distinguished in India, but who, it may 
naturally be supposed, would feel little inclination to 
attend to commercial questions, or interfere in settling 
a disputed point of freight or war contingencies. The 
appointment, therefore, of a newly elected. Director 
to the junior committee, from whatever sphere: he 
may be chosen, imposes upon the party the neces- 
sity of making himself acquainted with the several 
subjects to which he would otherwise remain com- 
paratively a stranger. It is always to be remembered, 
that every Director has an opportunity, when any 
matter submitted by a committee of which he is not 
a member comes before the court, to offer his opinion 
and advice, and to record his dissent from the 
decision of the majority of the court thereon, if he 
shall deem such a proceeding necessary.* 

The chairs have been filled by members chosen 
from the various branches of the Company’s service, 
and by gentlemen of high character and talent, se- 
jected from the body of British merchants at home. 

It 


# Vide Court of Directors, p. 195; Committees, p. 182+ 
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It may only be necessary to mention the names of 
Sir Stephen Lushington, Sir Francis Baring, Sir Hugh 
Inglis, Mr.Scott, Mr. Elphinstone, Mr. Grant, and 
Sir Thomas: Reid (no longer members of the Court), 
to shew that the existing system is calculated to 
- secure in the chair talents and qualifications of no 
ordinary stamp and character. 

When the act of 1813 was passed, it became neces- 
sary to consider whether any alterations in the 
by-laws were called for. The Committee of By-laws 
met, and after a full examination they stated, “ that 
“ they could not conclude their report without expres- 
sing the gratification they felt on observing the clear 
and comprehensive system upon which the extensive 
affairs of the Company had been conducted, and 
which appeared to the committee to reflect. much 
honour on the Court of Directors and the different 
officers employed under them.” 
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OF THE 
RISE AND PROGRESS 


or ~~ 


THE BRITISH POWER IN INDIA. 


Brrr as the foregoing sketch necessarily is of 
the rise and progress of the East-India Company 
in England, the attempt to give a mere outline 
of the origin and course of the British power in 
India must, it is feared, prove still less satisfactory. 
Nevertheless it may, in some measure, supply the 
means of reference to the valuable and interesting his- 
tories which have been given tothe public upon the 
affairs of India generally. 

It has been justly remarked by a distinguished 
military servant of the Company,*/in the Introduction 
to his work on the Political State of India, “‘ that a small 
_« island in the Atlantic should have conquered and held 
“ the vast continent of India as a subject province, is 
*« in itself a fact which can never be stated. without 
“ exciting astonishment. But the surprise will be 
** increased when it is added, that this great conquest 
“ was made, not by the collective force of the nation, 
“ but by a Company of Merchants vested with a 
“« charter of exclusive commerce, and with the privi- 


* Major-general Sir John Malcolm, G.C.B. and K.L.S. . 
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“ lege and right to protect their property and to re- 
“ taliate attack.” 

In the year 1616 the Company on the continent of 
India were confined to Surat and Amadavad in the 
Mogul’s déminions; to Calicut, on the Malabar coast, 
_ and to Masulipatam, on the Coromandel coast. 

At the conclusion of the seventeenth century the 
English in Bengal were settled at Calcutta, the French 
at Chandernagore, and the Dutch at Chinsurah, all 
situated on the river Hooghly. 

The Rajahs of the country surrounding those settle- 
ments having revolted against the Mogul government 
and plundered several towns belonging to the Nabob of 
Bengal, the three European nations, for their own 
defence, immediately fortified their settlements. Au- 
rungzebe, then Mogul, sent one of his grandsons to 
suppress the rebellion and superintend the provinces 
of Bengal, Bahaz, and Orissa; through whom the Eng- 
lish obtained permission, in 1698, to purchase from the 
Indian proprietors the villages of Soota Nutty, Cal- 
cutta, and Govindpore, on which ground the city of 
Calcutta now stands. 

In 1715 the factory of Calcutta, hitherto subordinate 
to Madras, was declared an independent presidency. 
.The English were soon involved in controversies with 
Jaffir Khan, the nabob of Bengal, who, jealous of 
_ their prosperity, moved from Dacca to Muxadavad, 
on the Hooghly, that he might be at hand to control 
the Company’s servants. He committed every sort 
of extortion. /The Company made a representation 
to the Emperor Ferokshere, which was favourably 
received ; ; and various privileges, as to trade and 
other points, were conferred upon ies by’ the 
Mogul. 

With 
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With ‘the exception of the Company’s commercial 
concerns, few matters of moment occurred until the 
year 1746, when hostilities commenced between the 
French and English forces. The former having 
fitted out an expedition at Pondicherry (where they 
established themselves in 1692), besieged and took 
Madras. It was restored to the English by thé’ treaty 
of Aix-la-Chapelle, in 1749. The French under Du- 
pleix were shortly afterwards involved in contentions 
with two rival native chiefs, who respectively claimed 
the nabobship of the Carnatic. The English ‘sup- 
ported Mahomed Ali. It was during the above- 
mentioned operations that Captain Clive (afterwards 
Lord Clive) first displayed those extraordinary talents 
which laid the foundation of the extensive empire 
we have acquired in the East, and obtained’ for 
him the honours which he so justly merited for his 
valuable services to his country. Mahomed ‘Ali 
was declared nabob of the Carnatic, under the pro- 
visional treaty signed at Pondicherry on the bisa 
December 1754. 

In 1755 the pirate forces of Angria, which had 
overpowered many merchant vessels, received a severe 
check by a fleet under Commodore James, the com- 


mander of the Company’s ships of war in India. © The - 


presidency of Bombay was, at the same time, encotl- 
raged by the success of Commodore James to follow 
it up’ by attempting a decisive blow at Gheria, ‘the 
principal “station of the pirates. ~Accordingly in 
February 1756 a considerable fleet of his Majesty’s 
ships, accompanied by the Commodore with the 
Company’s ships, the troops on board being com- 
manded by Colonel Clive (who had only lately’ re- 
apuerne England), stood into the river, burnt’ 
. whole 
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whole of the enemy’s fleet, and compelled the garrison 
to surrender, 

Shortly after these occurrences on the Malabar coast, 
intelligence was received at Madras of the hostility 
manifested: towards the English in Bengal by Seraje-ud- 
Dowlah, and of the inhuman incarceration of one hun- 
dred and forty-six Europeans in the Black-hole at Calcut- 
ta. Succours were despatched to Bengal under Admirals 
Watson and Pocock, and Colonel Clive, then at Madras. 
The expedition proceeded to Hooghly, which place 
they captured, destroying the resources of the enemy. 
The forces under Colonel Clive having disembarked en- 
camped near Calcutta, and awaited the approach of the 
Nabob, with whom a partial action took place, in which 
the Nabob was defeated. Intelligence of war between 
France and England having reached Calcutta, it was 
judged expedient to enter into negociations with the 
Nabob, in order to prevent his joining the French, then 
at Chandernagore.. A treaty was effected; but. the 
insincerity of the Nabob, as well as the intrigues 
of the French, were soon apparent. Colonel. Clive, 
with that decision which he invariably manifested, at 
once resolved on war, and determined to attack 
their united forces. A conspiracy which had been 
entered into against the Nabob, at the head of 
- which was one of his principal officers, .fayoured 
the operations, At the battle of Plassey, which 
decided the interests of the English in Bengal, the 
Nabob was totally defeated, his troops dispersed, .and 
himself made prisoner and subsequently put to death 
by some natives, who had suffered under his vindictive 
and cruel. conduct. Meer. Jaffir was raised. to. the 
‘musnud, the territories of the English. were , en- 
Jarged, indemnification to. a considerable amount, was 
te ' granted 
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_ granted ta them for their sufferings at Calcutta, and a 
sum of money was presented by the Nabob as a_ 


gratuity to the sea forces and troops. i 


On the coast of Coromandel, the, siege of Fort, St. 
George by the French was raised in February 1759 by 
the force under Major Brereton, and Masulipatam was 
taken by Major Forde; but the attémpt against the 
French. settlement of Pondicherry was unsuccessful, 
and M. Lally laid siege to Trichinopoly. His pro- 
gress was, however, cheeked by the operations of 
Colonel Coote, who invested and took Wandewash. 
M. Lally, alive to the importance of Wandewash, made 
every effort to recover it. A long and obstinate en- 
gagement took place, in which the French were com- 
pletely defeated, General Bussy and many other offi- 
cers being made prisoners by Colonel, Coote, who 
followed up his victory by the captures. of Chittaput 
and Arcot. / 

During these operations on shore, Admiral Pocock 
defeated the fleet of M. D*Ache, although greatly 
superior in ships and guns. The engagement was ex- 
tremely severe, eight of the English ships having at 
one period withstood the fire of the whole of the French 
fleet, consisting of sixteen ships. The arrival of Admi- 
ral Cornish, who joined Admiral Pocock, gave the Eng- — 
lish so decided a superiority, that the French. ultimately 
withdrew from. the Indian seas. 

In November 1760 the operations against Pondi- 
cherry were carried on by Colonel Coote, and. the 
blockade by sea under Admiral Stevens. The siege 
was continued, under a variety of adverse circum- 
stances, for a period of eight months, during which 
the garrison suffered the utmost extremity of 


FY abi 


In» 
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In January 1'761 the city was given up at discretion 
to our arms, the enemy having refused to capitulate. 
Thus, through the valour and judgment of Colonel 
Coote, the British became the masters of the coast of 
Coromandel, and the French were driven out of the 

_ Carnatic. Arrangments were made with the Nabob, 
and treaties concluded as to the grant of territory to 
the Company, which were confirmed by the Mogul. 

\In_1765 the Northern Circars were granted to the 
Company by a firmaun fron the Mogul, on the 12th 
August. 

The events which took place in Bengal, from the 
departure of Colonel Clive for Europe in 1760, to 
his return thereto as Lord Clive, in the station of 
governor and commander-in-chief, in 1765, including 
the grant of the Dewanny, are briefly noticed under 
the head “Governments in India,” p. 363. 

In 1767, Hyder Ali, one of the most formidable 
enemies that the English had to contend with in India, 
and whose possessions embraced a considerable part of 
the’ Malabar coast, jealous of the rising power of the 
Company, induced the Nizam to renounce his alli- 
ance with the Company and to join in a war against 
them. A force was sent against the allied troops of 

~ Hyder and the Nizam, under Colonel Smith, who 

“brought them to an engagement in September near 
Trinomallee, and completely defeated them, taking 
seventy pieces*ef cannon. The Nizam concluded a 
treaty with the Company, but the war was continued 

against Hyder. / 

In theycourse of the operations some ships were 
fitted mf from Bombay to attack Mangalore, one of 
Hyder’s principal seaports ; the enterprize succeéded, 

nine 
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nine vessels being brought away. Colonel Smith,.who 
had been recalled by orders from the Presidency, 
was again placed at the head of the English forces, 


. and checked the progress of Hyder, who had recovered 


most of his conquered districts. Hyder, however, 
availed himself of an opportunity to push a» large 
body of horse between the English forces and the — 
Carnatic, which country he entered and committed 
dreadful ravages, approaching within a few .miles of | 
Madras, and obliging the Company’s troops to, retreat. 
The Presidency entered into a negociation with him, 
demanding a truce of fifty days: this he refused, but 
consented to seven, when a treaty, offensive and defen- 
sive, was agreed to in April 1769. The prisoners on 
both sides were released, the conquests mutually. re- 
stored, and a free trade allowed both in the Carnatic 
and in the dominions of Hyder. 

During these proceedings, the attention of the Ben- 
gal council was attracted by Sujah Dowlah, the Vizier 
of Oude, who had increased his forces so as to form 
a considerable army. A treaty was effected, by which 
he engaged never to increase it beyond a certain stipu- 
lated number. j 

The affairs under the Madras Presidency had been so 
wretchedly conducted,/and such dissensions had arisen .. 
in the council, that the Court determined.to appoint 
three persons, well acquainted with Indian affairs, in 
the character of supervisors, to proceed to India, for 
the purpose of correcting the abuses and. establish- 
ing such speaiish as might appear to be neces- 


_‘Sary.* 


In 1772 committees of the House of Gotuntin 5 Shere 


appointed to investigate the Company’s affairs, and in 
1778 
* Vide Governments, page 365. 
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1773 the Regulating Act was passed, first ervemg 
& governor-general and council, &c. 

The proceedings of the Madras Government, in con- 
cert with the Nabob of Arcot, against the Rajah of 
Tanjore, led to the appointment of Lord Pigot from 
home as governor. He reached Fort St. George the 
latter end of 1775, and succeeded in restoring the 
Rajah of Tanjore to the possession of his ancient 
dominions. ‘The measures connected with the affairs 
of that kingdom involved his Lordship in opposition 
with his council. He carried the suspension of two of 
the members by his casting vote, and put Sir Robert 
Fletcher, the commander of the forces, under ar- 
rest, A plot was formed by the excluded members 
for securing the person of the president. Colonel 
Stuart, who succeeded to the command of the forces 
on the occasion of Sir Robert Fletcher being placed 
under arrest, though a friend of the governor, en- 
tered into the views of the suspended counsellors. His 
Lordship having been persuaded by Colonel Stuart, 
on the 24th August 1776, to proceed to a villa a 
short distance from Madras, appropriated for the use 
of the governors, and accompanied by the colonel, was 
surrounded by a party of sepoys on the way, and car- 
"vied as a prisoner to the Mount. The proceedings, 
though supported by the Bengal Government and by 
many of the Directors, was strongly condemned by the 
majority, and ‘the Proprietors resolved that his Lord- 
ship should be reinstated. Before the orders of the 
_ Court reached India, his Lordship had sunk under a 
debilitated constitution and the effects of the violent 
measures in which he was involved. The proceeding be- 
came subsequently amatter of discussion ingParliament.* 

c 2 In 
* Vide Parliament, page 508. 
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In 1778 Pondicherry was again. captured, and 
all the French. settlements in the East reduced, in- 
ducing a well-founded belief that general tranquillity, 
and a maintenance of the Company’s superiority, 
would be secured. Events, however, little contem- 
plated, arose, which involved the Company in hostilities, 
and placed their possessions in the peninsula in a very 
doubtful and hazardous position. 

At that period the Mahrattas and Hyder Ali were 
the.only two native powers which could afford any 
ground of alarm. The Mahrattas had sustained a long 
war against Aurengzebe, and on the decline of the 
Great Mogul they became one of the most powerful 
bodies in India. The paramount authority was 
acknowledged to rest in the Ram Rajah, the immediate 
descendant of Sevaje, the founder of the Mahratta 
empire.* 

The wars between Hyder Ali and the Mahrattas 
—in which the English (notwithstanding their treaty 
of 1769 and the repeated applications from. Hyder) 
avoided taking a part—reduced Hyder apparently to 
inevitable ruin. His fortune, however, triumphed over 
his danger, and in 1772 he obtained a tolerable peace, 
without a friend or ally. The coolness of the Madras 


Government during those proceedings alienated Hyder: 


whilst the measures of the presidency of Bombay, in 
supporting the interests of Ragonaut Rao (commonly 
called Ragobah), who had murdered his nephew with 
the view of succeeding as Paishwa, involved the Com- 


pany in a war with the Mahrattas. The operations — 


being immediately on the coast, the aid of the ships 
ping materially tended to support the..Company’s 
troops. Barge was besieged and fell; and the island 


of 
* Vide Major Scott Waring’s History ot the Mahrattas. 
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of Salsette was captured, on which occasion the Bom- 
bay marine is stated to have highly distinguished itself. 
The whole of the proceedings were condemned 
by a majority of the Supreme Council in Bengal, 
under the authorities vested in them by the act of 
1773. Instructions were sent, through Colonel Upton, 
from Bengal, to negociate a peace: the treaty of 
Poonah was concluded and ratified in March 1776, 
by. which the island of Salsette, with Baroach and the 
islands of Caranja, Canary, Elephanta, and Hog Island 
adjacent to Bombay, were ceded in perpetuity to the 
Company. The death of Colonel Monson in 1776, and 
General Clavering in 1777, two of the members of the 
Supreme Council who had: been instrumental in effect- 
ing the peace between the Bombay Government and the 
Mahrattas, left the majority of the council at Calcutta 
and the Government of Bombay agreed as to the course 
to be adopted; a fresh war was accordingly commenced 
against the Mahrattas. The measure was strongly sup- 
ported by the Bengal Government, who resolved to 
send a military force by land to Bombay, in aid of the 
policy which it had been determined to adopt, viz. to 
effect a treaty with the Rajah of Berar, in order that 
he might enforce his claims to the throne of the Ram 
Rajah, and by establishing himself in the Mahratta 
empire, effectually support his claims on the Nizam. 
In November 1778 the Bombay Government sent 
forward Captain Stuart with a small detachment to 
take possession of the Boru Ghaut, a pass through the 


_ mountains of much importance, opening the way to 


Poonah, which city was within fifty miles of the pass. 
The object was effected, and the pass fortified. 
The Bombay army, under Colonel Egerton, having 


joined Captain Stuart on the Ist January 1779, they 
c $ marched 


1777-1779. 
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1778-1779. marched from Condal, a village immediately beyond 
the pass. On the route they were harassed. by 
the enemy, and when within twenty miles. of 
Poonah so severely attacked as to be obliged to 
retreat, and ultimately constrained to enter into a 
treaty at Wurgaon with the Mahrattas in 1778; by 
which treaty Ragonaut Rao was to be given up, and 
Salsette and the other conquered countriegjrestored to 
the Mahrattagg Messrs. Farmer and Stuart, who had 
been deputed to frame the terms, were to remain as 
hostages until the treaty was confirmed by the Bombay 
Government. The Government refused to ratify it: 
and in this refusal they were supported by the Su- 
preme Government, 

Moodajee Bhoosla, the Rajah of Berar, although 
aware of the object entertained by the Supreme Go- 
vernment of supporting his pretensions to the throne 
of the Ram Rajah, used every exertion to. produce 
a friendly understanding between the courts of Poonah 
and Calcutta, and effected the dismissal of some French 
officers of note from the former city. At the same time 
he expostulated with the Governor-general against the 
expedition of Colonel Goddard, who had been deputed 
with a considerable force to Bombay, and pointed out 
the danger to which the detachment would necessarily _ 
be exposed in passing through the Mahratta states. ~ 
His representation was disregarded. Colonel Goddard 
was sent forward, and though made acquainted on 
his; route with the treaty of Wurgaon, by the pro- 
visions of which he was to return to Calcutta, he pro- - 
ceeded on his march, and reached Surat in Fe- 
bruary 1779, with full powers to treat with the. Mah, 
rattas; but with a strict injunction against admitting 
the French, or giving up any of the conquests or acces- 

sions 
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sions. Colonel Goddard had been advanced to the rank 
of Brigadier-General. Before entering upon his mission, 
Ragonaut Rao had fled from the custody of Madajee 
Scindiah toGoddard’s camp at Surat. The protection 
afforded him was approved in Bengal : but the effects at 
one period tended to shake the very existence of the 
English in India. A confederacy was formed, consisting 
of the Nizam, Hyder Ali, ‘the Mahrattas, andthe Rajah 
of. Berar. The Nizam and Hyder were to attack the 
Carnatic and Northern Circars; the Mahrattas, Surat 
and Guzerat; and Moodajee Bhooslah, Bengal ; whilst 
some other chiefs on the western side of India were 
to attack Oude, Allahabad, and other provinces. 

A treaty had been concluded with Futty Sing Guico- 
war, by which he ceded to the Company a portion of Gu- 
zerat, and engaged to supply 3,000 horse ; in return for 
which he was to have Ahmedabad and other possessions, 
from which the Government of Poonah was to be entirely 
excluded. General Goddard besieged and took Ah- 
medabad, the capital of Guzerat, in February 1780. 

Overtures were, about the same time, made by Scin- 
diah, through Messrs. Farmer and Stuart, the hostages 
who had been released from the Mahratta camp, to 

| treat with the English. The aggrandizement of Scin- 
.-diah and the possession of Ragonaut appearing to be 
the objects, the overtures were rejected, and on the 
3d April the Mahratta force was completely defeated 
by General Goddard. Subsequent affairs took place 
with various English detachments in which the Mah- 
tattas were repulsed and dispersed. The English 
army went into quarters for the rainy season. 
On the side of the Carnatic much jealousy had been 
created in the minds of the Nizam and Hyder, on ac- 


count of the treaty with Bazalet Jung, by which the 
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Guntoor Circar was ceded to the Company at a_cer- 
tain rent. Manifestations of hostility on the part of 
Hyder were apparent. The Nabob of Arcot was,inert 
and indifferent in preparing a force to co-opezate with 
the Company in the defence of the Carnatic. The 
Madras army consisted of thirty thousand effective 
men, but it was broken and dispersed in various de- 
tached services; some were sent to Major-General 
Goddard, others to the garrisons on the Malabar coast, 
and a valuable detachment was in the Guntoor Circar, 
under Colonel Baillie. Hyder had for some months 
been assembling a large army on the frontiers. _ Alive 
to the indisposition manifested by the English to assist 
him against the Mahrattas under the treaty of 1769, he 
determined to resent their conduct.* / Aware of the dis- 
sensions in the Council of Madras, he commenced 
operations in the month of July 1780, and burst like a 
torrent into the Carnatic, accompanied by the French 
officers and troops whom he had obtained from. the 
Nizam. Terror and consternation prevailed at the 
Presidency. The danger became immediate. Sir 
Hector Munro proceeded to take the command of the 
army at the Mount, and an express was sent to Colonel 
Baillie in the Guntoor Circar to march towards the 
Presidency, at the same time directing him to. take . 
such a course as might afford him an opportunity: of , 


cutting off some of the enemy’s convoys. 


Conjeveram was ultimately fixed upon as the spot 
of rendezvous; thither Sir Hector Munro, with the 
army, amounting altogether only to 6,000 troops, 
marched from the Mount. 

Hyder, who was before Arcot, raised the siege, and 
managed to throw his army across the course which he 


supposed, 
* Vide page xxviii. 
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supposed Colonel Baillie would take to join the main ° 


body: and, by other movements, evincing great dex- 
terity, he induced Sir Hector Munro to alter his po- 
sition, whilst at the same time he determined to make 
a decided attack on Colonel Baillie’s detachment ; for 
which purpose Tippoo Saib, Hydez’s son, was sent with 
a large force, consisting of 6,000 infantry, 18,000 
cavalry, and twelve pieces of cannon. A severe con- 
flict took place at Peerambaucum, and Tippoo: was 
completely repulsed. In consequence of a communica- 
tion from Colonel Baillie after he had defeated ‘Tippoo 
a force under Colonel Fletcher was sent to his relief. 
Its progress, though conducted in the night and with 
great secrecy, was attempted to be intercepted by 
Hyder, who had exact information, through spies, of 
what was passing; but Colonel Fletcher changed his 
route, and effected a junction with Colonel Baillie : 
this point, coupled with the defeat of Tippoo, spread 
dismay through the Mysore army. After much discus- 
sion, and in ‘opposition to M. Lally, Hyder planned an 
ambuscade through the route Colonel Baillie was to 
pass, enfilading the road with batteries of cannon. 
The fatal result is too well known to need recapitula- 
tion. The commander and men evinced heroic courage, 
sugtaiming the contest against an overwhelming force, 
until they were literally borne down and trampled upon 
by the horse and elephants. Colonel Baillie himself, 
being severely wounded, and two hundred Europeans, 
were made prisoners.”/ Sir Hector Munro retreated to 
' Chingleput 

©The Hon. Capt. Lindsay of His Majesty's service, the brother of 
the present Deptity Chairman of the East-India Company, fell in the 
engagement. Sir David Baird, together with Lieut.-Gen. Bowser of 
the Madras Establishment, Capt. Melvill, late Lieutenant Governor of 


Pendennis Castle and father of J. C. Melvill, Esq. Auditor of Indian 
Accounts, were amongst the prisoners confined at Seringapatam. 


1780. 


1780." 
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Chingleput. The Guntoor Cirear was restored to Baza- 
let Jung. The siege of Arcot was renewed by Hyder, 
and. capitulated to that chief on the 3d November 1780. 
The Bengal Government despatched reinforcements 
and provisions to Madras, and sent down Sir Eyre 
Coote as commander of all the forces; who, notwith- 
standing the ill state of his health, immediately met 
the wishes of the Government, and reached Fort St. 
George on the 5th November. 

Mr. Whitehill, the president of Fort St. Skoryk 
was removed under orders from Bengal. The con- 
duct of Sir Eyre Coote in the measures which he 
adopted, fully justified the unlimited confidence which 
was reposed in his skill and judgment. Few generals 
have had a more arduous task committed to them. 
The fate of Madras, of the British interests in the Car- 
natic, and indeed in all India, rested upon the applica- 
tion of the comparatively trifling means (only '7,000 
troops) possessed by the general, of whom 1,700 
were Europeans, opposed to an army of the enemy 
amounting to upwards one hundred thousand men. 
It was determined to attempt the relief of Vellore, | 
Wandewash, Permacoil, and Chingleput, which were 
besieged. Sir Eyre Coote marched on the 17th Ja- 
nuary, at the head of the army, from the Mount to. 
Wandewash. Hyder, on learning his approach, raised 
the siege of Wandewash and abandoned the otliers in 
the same manner. 

The siege of Trichinopoly being meditated by Hyder, 
Sir Eyre Coote marched to Porto Novo, the wants of | 
the army being supplied with stores from the fleet 
under Sir Edward Hughes, who had already rendered 
great service by destroying Hyder’s shipping on the 
coast of Malabar. On the ist July 1781 the battle of 

Porto 
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Porte Novo was fought; the force of Hyder consisting of 
nearly 150,000 men, that of the English scarcely 10,000. 
The position chosen by Sir Eyre Coote was most judi- 
cious; he was ably supported by Generals Stuart and Sir 
Hector Munro. The enemy were totally defeated, and 
Tippoo Saib, then before-Wandewash, was obliged to 
raise the siege. Hyder withdrew to Arcot. Reinforce- 
ments reached Sir Eyre Coote from Bengal, with which 
he immediately attacked and carried Tripassore on the 
23d August. Hyder fell back on the spot where he 
had defeated Colonel Baillie, and was followed up by 
the English army. A severe and hardly-contested bat- 
tle took place on the 27th, lasting from nine in the morn- 
ing until sunset, in which he was completely defeated ; 
but the loss of the English army was great. General 
Stuart lost a leg by a cannon-shot ; Colonel Brown was 
killed by the same means; and Captain Hislop, one of 
the general’s aide-de-camps, was killed close to his side. 

On the 27th September Hyder was defeated again by 
Sir Eyre Coote, near Sholingur, on the progress of the 
army to Vellore. 

On the 12th November Negapatam was taken. by 
the joint forces under Sir Edward Hughes and Sir 
Hector Munro, causing Hyder to evacuate all the 
strong posts in the country of ‘Tanjore. 

The war in the Carnatic had involved the Com- 
pany’s finances in great embarrassment, the supplies 
remitted from Bengal having nearly drained the 
treasury. The intelligence of the war with France in 
_ 1778, induced the Governor-general to make arrange- 
ments to meet the additional charges which must 
necessarily be incurred. When the peace was ar- 
ranged with Sujah-ul-Dowlah, in 1765, a stipulation 
was made that Rajah Bulwunt Sing, a tributary to the 
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Nabob Vizier, should be preserved in his territory. 
Upon the death of the Nabob Vizier, in 1775, and 
the accession of his son and successor, Asoff-al-Dow- 
lah, the sovereignty of Benares and its dependencies 
was entirely transferred to the Company; the Rajah, 
Cheit Sing, successor of Bulwunt Sing, standing in 
exactly the same situation to the Company as he 
had to the Nabob. The measure apparently gave 
great satisfaction to the Rajah and his family. 
On the breaking out of the war, the Governor- 
general accordingly required that the Rajah should 
contribute towards the increased charge that would 
necessarily be incurred. The indisposition and back- 
wardness of the Rajah was manifest: it was also 
apparent that he gradually became alienated from the 
interests offthe British Government; and as he was 
surrounded by territories in which marks of disaffection 
towards the Company existed, it was evident, in the 
general state of feeling throughout India, that the ‘first 
opportunity would be seized to throw off the govern- 
ment of the Company. The affairs of Oude required to 
be organized, and there, as in later times, money was 
tobe procured. A separate peace was likewise in agita- 
tion with Madhajee Scindiah. The Governor-general 
proceeded to the Upper Provinces in July 1781. On 
reaching Benares in August, after repeated conferences, 
the Governor-general determined on placing the Rajah 
Cheit Sing under arrest. The inadequate means taken 
to effect the object,and the delay which ensued, enabled 
the multitude attached to the Rajah to rally round his | 
person ; the three European officers commanding the 
detachment and eighty-two sepoys were killed on the 

spot, and ninety-two desperately wounded. 
The Rajah, overwhelmed at the unexpected tumult; 
was 
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was hurried off: he fled from Ramnagur to. one 
of his strongest fortresses, for shelter. The Go- 
vernor-general’s firmness was unshaken, both in 
that instance and at the unfortunate defeat on the 
attack of Ramnagur. Jt was, however, deemed ex- 
pedient that he should quit Benares and proceed to 
Chunar, where he was visited by Sadut Ali, . the 
Vizier. A manifesto was published by Cheit Sing to 
the several Rajahs, and disaffection spread in Bahar. 
The perseverance of the Governor-general overcame 
all. obstacles, A revolution was effected: Cheit Sing 
fled from Bidjeeghur, which was besieged by Major 
Popham, and a grandson of Bulwunt Sing was pro- 
claimed Rajah. 

At the period of these transactions the fleets of 
France and England, the former under M.Suffrein, the 
latter under Sir Edward Hughes, had various. skir- 
mishes off the Coromandel coast, and a bloody action 
ensued in. April 1782, which, though not decisive, was 
very important in its consequences to the English. 
On the Malabar coast, the blockade of Tellicherry by. 
Hyder’s troops was raised by the arrival of a force under 
Major Abingdon from Bombay: after a severe ac- 
tion, Hyder’s army under Sudass Cawn was defeated, 
the whole of his treasure and the matériel of his army 
falling into possession of the British, and a com- 
munication opened on either side of Tellicherry, 
the country being cleared of the enemy. This check 
on the coast of Malabar was met by the defeat. of 
the detachment under Colonel Braithwaite, on the 

_ borders of the kingdom of Tanjore, by Tippoo Saib ; on 
which gecasion the interference of M. Lally saved the 

- force from annihilation: many of the captives, however, 
suffered a long imprisonment at Seringapatam. 
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A detachment of French troops having been landed at 
Pondicherry in March 1781, they were immediately 
joined by a body of Hyder’s forces, by whom Perma- 
coil was besieged and taken, and an attack meditated on 
Wandewash. ‘The latter was, however, prevented by 
the advance of Sir Eyre Coote, who followed Hyder 
on his retiring. Whilst the force under Sir E. Coote 
was marking out the camp at Arnee, Hyder suddenly 
appeared. An engagement ensued on the 2d June; 
the enemy were repulsed, and Sir Eyre Coote returned 
to the Presidency. This was the last occasion on 
which Hyder and Sir Eyre Coote ever met. 

Various severe engagements took place at this time 
between the English and French fleets on the coast of 
Coromandel and Ceylon. / 

Peace was concluded with the Mahrattas by the 
treaty of May 1782, through the mediation of Ma- 
dahjee Scindiah. Ragonaut Row, to whom, in a great 
measure, was to be attributed the lengthened hostilities 
in which the two powers had been engaged, was to have 
a certain fixed allowance, and to choose his place of 
residence. 

+ The Mahrattas engaged that Hyder Ali, should, 
within six months, relinquish to the English or their 
allies all the places he had taken during the war, 
and that the prisoners on both sides should be ‘re- 
leased. The Paishwa bound himself, for the whole 
of the Mahrattas, not to suffer other European nations 
to establish factories in their dominions. The treaty 
was that of Salbey. Nana Furnavese, the Paishwa’s 
prime minister, and Madahjee Scindiah, were the ‘two — 
great parties which governed the Mahratta empire. 

The famine occurred this yearat Madras, in the month - 

of October, by which ten thousand persons perished. 
The 
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The Governments of Bengal and Bombay now di- 
rected their attention to free the Carnatic from Hyder 
Ali. Colonel Humberstone had been sent from Bom- 
' bay to the Malabar coast, and took possession of Cali- 
cut and other inferior places. The Bombay Govern- 
ment had despatched General Matthews in support of 
Colonel Humberstone. Tippoo Saib, incensed at this 
proceeding of Colonel Humberstone, departed rapidly 
from the Carnatic to cut him off at Mungary Cottah. 
By some means Humberstone learned Tippoo’s inten- 
tion, and having blown up the fortifications fell back to 
Ramgerry; from whence, on hearing of ‘Tippoo’s 
approach, he retired, first destroying the works. 
Tippoo, with M. Lally and a large force, attacked 
the English army; but was repulsed by Colonel 
Macleod, who shortly afterwards besieged and took 
Onore. 

On the report of Hyder’s death, the Bombay Govern- 
ment ordered General Matthews to penetrate through 
the Ghauts to the Bednore country. The General 
passed the Ghauts, and proceeded towards Bednore. 
There the misunderstanding arose on the subject of 
prize and other points, in which Colonels Humberstone, 
Macleod, and Major Shaw differed so widely from Ge- 
neral Matthews, that they quitted him, and returned 
to. Bombay; on their representation General Mat- 
thews was superseded, and Colonel Macleod appointed 
tothe command. Whilst proceeding in the Ranger to 
join the troops, that vessel was attacked off Gheria by a 
Mahratta fleet, Major Shaw was killed and Colonel 
Macleod severely wounded. 

Tippoo Sultaun determined to sclagin all other 
objects for the recovery of the favourite possessions 
which he had lost in the Bednore country. ‘The con- 

duct 
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duct: of General Matthews was inexplicable : /aware 
of the approach of Tippoo with an immens¢ force,, 
instead of returning to the Ghauts he marched out of 
Bednore with a force of little more than 2,000 men to 
meet the enemy. He was immediately driven back by 
a French detachment into the fort, with the loss of five 
hundred of his men. The report of the disaster reach- 
ing Cundapore, the garrison, panic-struck, fled without 
even the appearance of the enemy, some of the fugi- 
tives taking refuge in the fort of Onore. 

The firmness and prudence of the late Major (then 
Captain) Torriano, who commanded at Onore, not only 
preserved the troops in that fort from being infected 
with the same panic, but, through their commander's 
spirited exertions, an attempt was made to recover the 
artillery which had been abandoned at Cundapore. — 

In April 1783 the garrison at Bednore capitulated ; 
the survivors suffered’ the most cruel indignities, 
General Matthews, with many of his officers, being 
marched into the interior and” barbarously murdered. 
After the reduction of Bednore Tippoo appeared be- 
fore Mangalore, which fort was commanded by Major 
Campbell. During the siege accounts were received, 
in July, of the peace between England and France. 
On learning the event, the French commander posi- 
tively refusing to’ permit his troops to act in any 
manner against the English, the siege of Mangalore 
was accordingly converted into a blockade. The 
garrisons of Mangalore and Onore were reduced’ to 
the greatest distress ; but under the exertions of their 
gallant commanders, they stood out until relief was 
afforded by the arrival of General Macleod with a force 
from Bombay. 

On the Coromandel’ coast, Sir Eyre Coote’s state, 

of 
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of health was such as to have obliged him to quit 
the field and proceed to Calcutta: at the same time 
the last remains of the select force which he had 
originally brought down from Bengal were re- 
turned to that presidency. In April 1783 he again 
returned to Madras: but having suffered a relapse 
during the voyage, his valuable life fell a sacrifice two 
days after he had landed. The command of the army 
devolved on General Stuart. The object of the cam- 
paign was to oblige the French to evacuate the 
Carnatic; they were strongly fortified at Cudalore. 
The Marquis de Bussy had arrived to take the com- 
_ mand, and had brought with him a force from the 

Mauritius. General Stuart approached Cudalore in 
the month of June. Observing the rapidity with which 
the enemy threw up the fortifications, he determined at 
once on attacking the outworks, and confided the exe- 
cution of it to General Bruce, by whom it was con- 
ducted with great skill and bravery. The engagement 
becoming general, the reserve under the commander- 
in-chief was brought up. The French fought with 
such determined valour that the assailants were 
repulsed ; and a sortie was made in order to drive 
the reserve completely back. In the eagerness of 
pursuit the French advanced too far from the works, 
when the grenadiers, under General Stuart, turned, 
and gaining possession of a strong hold which had 
been the point of contention, the enemy abandoned 
the whole of their outworks and retired within the 
fortress. The French fleet under M. Suffrein ap- 
peared off Cudalore at the same time with Sir Ed- 
ward Hughes commanding the English fleet: some 
‘cannonading passed, but no close engagement, took 


place. 
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The sickly state of the English obliged the admiral 
to bear up for Madras. _M. Suffrein availed himself of 
the opportunity not only to return to M. Bussy at 
Cudalore the 1,200 men lent from that fortress, but 
to supply 2,400 men in addition for the defence of the 
place. The effective force under General Stuart being 
considerably reduced, the French made a night attack 
on the English in their trenches, in which they were 
repulsed with considerable loss, the sepoys behaving 
admirably. In two or three days after this occurrence 
intelligence arrived from Lord Macartney of the con- 
clusion of peace between the two nations. A cessa- 
tion of hostilities took place, together with a restora= 
tion of prisoners. The treaty with Tippoo Sultaun 
was signed at Mangalore on the 11th March 1784. 

In the same year Mr. Pitt’s bill for the future admi- 
nistration of the affairs of India was passed ; and in 1786 
Lord Cornwallis proceeded to India as governor-general 
and commander-in-chief. The act of the 24th Geo. III, 
cap. 25, contained the declaratory clause: “ That to 
“ pursue schemes of conquest and extension of domi- 
“ nion in India are measures repugnant to the wish, 
“ the honour, and policy of this nation; and that it 
“ shall not be lawful for any governor-general, without 
“ the express command of the Court of Directors or of. 
“« the Secret Committee, in any case (except where 
*“ ‘hostilities have been actually commenced, or prepara- 
“ tions actually made against the British nation in In- 
“ dia,or against some of the princes or states dependant * 
* thereon, or whose territories the Company shall be _- 
“ by any existing treaty engaged to defend or guaran- 
“ tee) either to declare war or commence hostili- _ 
“* ties,” &c. 

By the treaty concluded with the Nizam in February 

1768, 
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1768, the. Guntoor Circar was to be ceded to the 1786-1728. 
Company, a certain peshcush being paid to the Camatic. 
_ Nizam. It was also agreed that a corps of two 
battalions of Sepoys, with guns, should be furnished 

by the Company to the Nizam, on his requisition 

to that effect. The corps had never been required 

by the Nizam ; and the connexion between that prince 

and the Company being of an unsettled nature, Lord 
Cornwallis, in 1788, deputed Sir John (then Cap- 

tain) Kennaway to Hyderabad, as the British resi- 

dent, with the view of obtaining the Guntoor Circars, 

and effecting a settlement of the peshcush. The ar- 
rangement was acceded to by the Nizam, who despatch- 

ed Meer Abdool Cossim to Calcutta, tomake known his 
sentiments to the Governor-general. 

The arrangement included a stipulation, that the 
corps agreed to be supplied by the British, on the 
demand of the Nizam, should not be employed against 
any powers in alliance with the Company, which 
“powers were specified, but no mention was made 
of Tippoo Sultaun. These circumstances excited ap- 
prehensions in the mind of that chief, who was 
aware that he was an object of jealousy to the 
Mahrattas and to the Nizam, and that those powers, 
although differing in laws, institutions, and religion, 
urged by the common danger, were joined in the 
closest alliance. 

In 1788 Tippoo marched his army down the Ghauts, Malabar. 
towards the Malabar coast, with hostile intentions 
‘against the Rajah of Travancore, then an ally of 
the Company. He stirred up the Rajah of Cochin to 
»-day claim to a portion of Travancore ‘on which. the 
lines were built. The Rajah of Travancore despatched 
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a messenger to Madras for succour; Sir Archibald 
Campbell sent some troops to his assistance : the mea- 
sure was approved by the Bengal Government, and 
Tippoo withdrew to Seringapatam. 

In the following year the Dutch offered for sale to 
the Rajah of Travancore Cranganore and Jaycottah, 
which lay before Cochin and Mysore... Pippoo, to pre- 
vent this measure, marched an army to the frontier of 
Travancore, and attacked the lines on the/29th De- 
cember: but was repulsed, and retired until he pro- 
cured supplies to enable him to make a regular ap- 
proach. In the following spring he effected» his 
object, subduing Travancore, laying waste the coun- 
try, and taking the fortresses of Cranganore and 
Jaycottah. 

The conduct of the Madras Government excited the 
strongest indignation in the mind of Lord Cornwallis, 
who reprobated the supineness which they had mani- 
fested in making preparations to support the Rajah. 

General Meadows, who succeeded Mr. Holland as 
governor, was entrusted with the conduct of the war. 
An army of 15,000 men was assembled in the »Car- 
natic, under his command ; and one of about 
8,000 at Bombay, under General Abercrombie :. the 
latter to act against Tippoo’s possessions in the Ghauts ; 
the grand army to march towards Coimbatore,’ and 
afterwards to penetrate into Mysore; the Mahrattas 
and the Nizam co-operating, by making a diversion 
on the north. General Meadows took Caroor, Coimba- 


tore, and Dindigul; Tippoo surprised and attacked’ 


an expedition under Colonel Floyd, but was repulsed 


at Shoroor after an obstinate engagement, his’ bro- - 


 ther-in-law being killed. 
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' Tippoo, avoiding a general action, returned from 
the Ghauts, drawing off the English forces from 
his own possessions; and, passing through the Car- 
natic, committed the most dreadful ravages. The 
operations in the course of the first campaign were 
in favour of the English, but another campaign 
was necessary to subdue the power of Tippoo. 

Lord Cornwallis, although it had not been his 
original intention, proceeded to Madras to take the 
command of the army in person: he embarked on 
board the Vestal frigate, and reached Fort St. George 
on the 13th December. /His Lordship having exa- 
mined the state of the army and of the supplies, and 
arranged the plan for the ensuing campaign, deter- 
mined to penetrate into Mysore direct from Madras, 
and to attempt some of the passes about the middle 
of the Carnatic. At the close of January 1791 he 
moved forward; and in five days pushed on to 
Bangalore; where the Mysore forces arrived on the 
same day. On the 7th February the town was 
assaulted and carried. On the 14th, the batteries 
opened against the fort. On the 21st, a practicable 
breach. being effected, his Lordship determined to 
storm the place that night; and to prevent Tippoo 
learning his intention, he did not make it known 
till the moment the execution of it was ordered. 
Theassault began at eleven at night ; complete success 
attended the measure, and in two hours the British 
standard floated on the ramparts. Lord Cornwallis 
then moved northward to meet a large reinforcement 
of the Nizam’s cavalry, by which he was joined; and, in 
order to bring the war to a termination, notwithstand- 
‘ing the season was far advanced, pressed on towards 
ds Seringa- 
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Seringapatam, encountering great difficulties and em- 
barrassments from the nature of the roads, Tippoo 
had returned, and posted himself between his capital 
and the English army.. A general engagement took: 
place on the 15th May; the enemy were driven under 
the guns of Seringapatam, and there was every pros- 
pect of its falling into our, hands, when_scarcity began 
to appear in the camp, and the unexpected delay in 
the arrival of the Mahrattas deprived the army of a 
covering force. 

Lord Cornwallis determined to fall back on, Banga- 
lore. At the completion of the first day’s march, 
the appearance of a large body of: horse. riding 
im on the baggage flanks created great. alarm; it 
proved, however, to be the advanced guard, of the 
Mahratta army, the main body being at no great dis- 
tance. With this reinforcement, and all fear of want 
being removed, the army »was again encamped before 
Seringapatam; but as the monsoon was expected to 
set in, the siege was deferred to the ensuing season, 
and Lord Cornwallis retired northwards. 

In the interim the strong fort of Ryacottah, nich 
various hill-forts, were taken, and subsequently that 
of Nundydroog. In February 1792, Lord Cornwallis 
arrived before Seringapatam for the, second. time. 
Tippoo was with his army .in a fortified.camp.on_ the. 
river Cauvery. Lord Cornwallis determined to dis-: , 
lodge him the following night; and after detailing the 
plan of attack, his Lordship commanding the centre, 
General Meadows the right, and Colonel Maxwell.the 
left, the army moved forward: the enemy were driven 
across the Cauvery, which river surrounds Seringa- 
patam, their redoubts taken, and a lodgment was 
made in the island by a detachment from the centre 

division. 
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division. . During the operations Lord Cornwallis was 
in imminent danger, the greater part of his detachment 
being separated from him in the confusion of a noctur- 
nal-attacks His Lordship was assailed by a consider- 
able body of the enemy, but being joined by a rein- 
forcement he was enabled to repulse them. © After 
repeated ineffectual but determined attempts, on the 
part of Tippoo, to drive the British forces from the 
island, he retired within Seringapatam. Ample pre- 
parations had been made for the assault, but orders 
were issued on the 22d February to desist from 
farther” hostilities; negotiations for peace having 
been brought to a close by the signing of 
preliminaries on the 24th, by which Tippoo was 
to cede half his dominions to the allied powers, viz. 
the British, the Nizam, and the Mahrattas; to pay 
three crore and thirty lacs of rupees (nearly 
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£3,500,000); to restore the whole of the prisoners _ 


who had been captured from the time of Hyder; and 
to deliver two of his sons as hostages for the fulfilment 
of the treaty. Tippoo procrastinated the negotiation 
as long as possible, and was actually engaged with 
increasing diligence in repairing the damages of the 
fort, absolutely refusing to yield up some territory 
on the borders of the Coorg Rajah. Lord Cornwallis 
immediately issued orders for the recommencement of 
the siege, and for the two princes to be sent to the 
Carnatic: these determined and prompt proceedings 
on the part of his Lordship led to Tippoo’s signing 
the definitive treaty, on the 19th March 1792. 
Peace being thus restored, Lord Cornwallis was fully 
en in introducing systems for the administration 
‘of the revenue and judicial affairs of the Company’s 
territories, including those acquired under the fore- 
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198.1797. going treaty, and likewise in ners the alien eee the 
Vizier of Oude. 
Cast of «On the receipt of the intsllipenee of tole war be- 
. tween France and England, Pondicherry was attacked 
and taken by a force under Sir John Brathwaite. Lord 
Cornwallis proceeded to Madras to direct the service, 
but arrived after it had been accomplished... His Lord- 
ship did not return to Calcutta, but "embarked. for 
England in August 1793. 

Bengal. © Sir John Shore, now Lord Teignmouth, succeeded as 
governor-general. His Lordship’s administration in- 
cluded a period of six years, during which, although 
peace was maintained, it has been questioned whether 
a course of policy indisputably .governed, by a .con- 
scientious desire to act in accordance with the literal 
declaration of the Legislature, was not rather caleu- ' 
lated to admit of the other states in India increasing 
their strength; whilst that of the British Government, 
if not lessened, did not keep pace with the growing 
influence of the Native Powers. 

Bombay In 1794, the court of Poonah manifested hemile 

Poonah. dispositions towards the Nizam; and Tippoo. Sultan, 
who had assembled an army, also threatened to.come 
forward and join the Mahrattas. The decision of the 
Governor-general to abstain from taking any part, was 
supported on strong grounds of expediency :—* When 
** he contemplated the difficulties which presented 
*‘ themselves on viewing the Nizam’s administra- 
* tion—the. impossibility of directing his _ politics 
« without usurping his Government—the difficulty of 
“ making any impression upon the Mahrattas—the 

“ comparative facility with which they could. inj 
« the British Government—the magnitude of the re- 
sources of the Mahrattas and Tippoo, the number 
“ of 
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«of troops necessary to oppose them—and the inevi- 
“ table ruin of a long protracted war—it was consi- 
* dered that the inducement to support the Nizam at 
“ the hazard of such impending consequences, ought 
“to be much stronger than the apprehensions of fu- 
** ture evils from the subversion of his power.” 

The war between the Mahrattas and the Nizam was 
not of long duration, Tippoo being too fully occupied 
in his own country to take part in the quarrel. The 
affairs of Oude engaged 4 considerable portion of his 
Lordship’s attention. The death of Hyder Beg, the 
minister, put a stop to the measures of reform contem- 
plated by Lord Cornwallis. Asoff-ul-Dowlah was suc- 
ceeded by Vizier Ali, whose legitimacy was questioned, 
although he was supported by a considerable party at 
Lucknow. Saadut Ali, the eldest surviving brother of 
Asoff-ul-Dowlah, had appealed tothe British Government 
in'support of his right : that of Vizier Ali was, however, 
countenanced by the Governor-general, on the full per- 
suasion that he was the lawful heir. In January 1798 
the Governor-general proceeded to Lucknow, with the 
view of settling the affairs of the Vizier. Amongst 
other questions, that of Vizier Ali’s right to the 
musnud was brought under discussion. After a minute 
» examination, it appearing that all the reputed sons of 
Asoff-ul-Dowlah ywere undoubtedly spurious, it was 
resolved that Vizier Ali should be deposed, and that 
Saadut Ali Khan should be placed on the throne. A 
treaty was accordingly entered into on the 21st of 
February 1798, vesting in the Company the defence 
of the Vizier’s: dominions. The fortress of Allahabad 

at the same time ceded to the Company. 

~~ sbord ya who had been appointed Governor- 
, general 
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1798-1799. general in October 1797, reached India in April 1798: 


His Lordship soon discovered that Tippoo had “been 
engaged in secret negociations with the French, whose 
influence was also paramount at the courts of the 
Nizam and Scindiah, and that Poonah was‘ entirely 
subject to the latter power, whilst the Rajah of Berar 
was decidedly adverse to the British Government. 

The first step determined upon by the Governor- 
general was to form a new treaty with the Nizam: 
this measure was effected 6n the ist of September 
1798, by which the subsidiary detachment of British 
troops at Hyderabad was made permanent, and the 
great political object of obtaining the dismissal from 
the service of the Nizam of a French force, consisting 
of fourteen thousand men, was provided for, and ulti- 
mately carried into effect, under circumstances of peeu- 
liar difficulty, the whole force being surrounded and _ 
disarmed, by the joint operation of the British troops 
and a body of the Nizam’s horse, on the 22d: of October. 

Similar success did not attend the negociations with 
the Paishwa or Scindiah. It being apparent that 
Tippoo’s designs were ripe for execution, the Gover- 
nor-general was obliged to proceed in his operations. 
against Mysore without coming to any satisfactory con- 
clusion with those chiefs. . 

Indisputable proofs were established of Tippoo Sul- 
taun having sent ambassadors to the Isle of France, 
to Kabul, Persia, and Turkey—all with designs hostile 
to the British power. 

The proceedings of the French in Egypt, and the 
insincerity of Tippoo, determined | Lord: Wellesley 
either to compel him to detach himself from) thers 
French interests, or to commence immediate Go. 

tilitie’s . 
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tilities against Mysore; with this purpose he pro- 
ceeded to Madras in December, and landed on the 
3istof that month. All expectation of inducing 
Tippoo to come to an amicable adjustment having 
ceased, the British force under General (now Lord) 
Harris was directed, in February 1799, to advance 
against Mysore. ‘Tippoo, when aware of the proceed- 
ings, hastened to attack the Bombay army under 
‘General Stuart: he was repulsed with great loss. H 
then, attempted to obstruct the advance of General 
Harris at Sultanpet, when being again defeated in a 
partial action, he instantly retreated to Seringapatam, 
against which place the British forces proceeded. 'A 
full. and interesting detail of the operations will be 
found in Lieutenant-Colonel (now. Major-General) 
Beatson’s account of the war in Mysore. 
_ The batteries erected under the order of General 
Harris opened against Seringapatam on the 30th 
April. On the 3d May a breach was reported prac- 
ticable, and at one o’clock on the fourth the assault 
was made in the most gallant manner by Sir David 
Baird, who nearly twenty years before had been one 
of the detachment under Colonel Baillie who were 
carried prisoners to that fortress :* every obstacle was 
overcome, and complete success attended the operations. 
“ Tippoo Sultaun was slain, and the empire of the 
“ House of Hyder subverted.” It was in this campaign 
that his Grace the Duke of Wellington commenced 
his military career in India, as Colonel of the thirty- 
third regiment of foot, commanding a detachment of the 
"army under General Harris. General Wellesley formed 
one of the Commissioners nominated to settle the con- 
its, quered 


, * Vide p. xxxiii. 
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quered territories, and was afterwards smcintes to the 


“permanent command of Seringapatam. 


A central and separate government, ition the Con. 
pany’s protection, was ‘established’ in Mysore, the 
Mahrattas participating in a division of the conquered 
territories. The districts of Canara, including the sea- 
coast of Mysore,and the provinces immedjately con- 
tiguous to the possessions of the Company on the coast 
of Malabar, were assigned to the British Government. 

The sons of Tippoo were removed to Vellore ; and 
Kistna Rajah Oodiaver, a child of five years old, the 
lineal descendant of the ancient family of Mysore, 
whose power was usurped by Hyder in 1761, was 
raised to the throne. The partition treaty was signed 
the 22d June, and the subsidiary treaty the 8th July 
1799. The ulterior measures adopted by Lord Wel- 
lesley—the hostilities between Holkar and Scindiah, 
in the beginning of 1801, which obliged the latter to 
move from Poonah—the contest which took place» in 
1802 between Scindiah and Holkar, in which the forces 
of the former joined with those of the Paishwa were 
defeated near Poonah, on the 25th October — and 
the flight of Bajee Rao, placing himself under British 
protection, led to the treaty of Bassein, whither the 
Paishwa proceeded on the 31st December 1802. 

By that treaty, a subsidiary force of not less than 
6,000 regular infantry was to be furnished bythe 
Company, and for payment of its expenses the Paishwa 
was to make over territory to the amount of twenty- 
six lacs of rupees; he ‘was likewise to dismiss’ any 
Europeans from his service hostile to the English, in — 
the event of war breaking out between the English and 
any European nation. ee ee 

_As it was important to secure the early arrival of the 

~ British 
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British troops at Poonah, Lord Clive (then Governor of 1203-1805. 
Madras), on the 27th February, directed General Stuart, 
with the army on the frontier of Mysore, to adopt the 
necessary measures for the march of the troops into the 
Mahratta territory. The advanced detachment was 
placed by Lord Clive under General Wellesley, who 
crossed the Tumbudra river on the 12th of March, 
and after a long route at a most unfavourable season, 
passing through the Boru Ghaut. at night on the 19th 
of April,, reached Poonah on the 20th at the head 
of the cavalry, making the total distance marched, 
since the morning of the 19th, sixty miles in thirty- 
two hours. Amrut Rao fled from Poonah, and Bajee 
Rao was reseated on the musnud by General Welles- 
ley on the 13th May. Shortly after the adoption of 
the foregoing measures, Scindiah having taken up a 
threatening position on the Nizam’s frontier, was re- 
quired to retire, or to give some unequivocal proofs of 
his intention not to attempt a derangement of the 
engagements between the British Government and 
the Paishwa. A contest being apprehended, General 
Wellesley was ordered to be in preparation to act. 
After fruitless negociations with Scindiah, from May 
to August, and it being apparent that a confederacy 
between Scindiah and the Rajah of Berar was forming 
against the British power, offensive operations were 
resolved on.. They were commenced by General Wel- 
lesley| on the 8th of August, by an attack on the 
fortified town of Ahmednuggur, which was carried by 
escalade. On the 12th the fortress capitulated. _Jalna- 
poor was taken by a force under Colonel Stevenson on 
«the 2d September. On the 23d the battle of Assye took 
Rest The British army had marched twenty miles 
*. tonthe attack of tne combined forces of the confede- 
rates. 
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rates. The British troops did not amount to moré 
than 4,500, the enemy to 10,500, commanded. by 

European officers, and a train of artillery of one hun- 
dred guns, with some very large bodies of horse, ‘The 

British suffered severely on the advance, the line being 

led bysGeneral Wellesley in person. “A charge by 

Colonel Maxwell, of His Majesty’s service, in which 

that gallant and lamented officer fell, materially pro- 

moted the success of the day. Boorhanpoor surren- 

dered on the 16th October, and Asseerghur on 

the 2ist. 

In Guzerat, Broach was stormed and carried on the 
29th August, and Champaneer on the 17th September 
—both under Colonel Woodington. 

Cuttack was invaded under the Governor-general’s 
orders in September ; the Pagoda of Jaggernaut occu- 
pied on the 18th. The town of Cuttack was taken on 
the 10th of October, and the fort of Barabatty by 
storm on the 14th. . 

On the north-west frontier of Oude the opera- 
tions were carried on under Lord Lake, the Com- 
mander-in-chief in India. His Lordship entered 
the Mahratta territories in August, and reached Ali- 
ghur on the 29th, which fort was taken by storm 
on the 4th Septembers On the 7th, M. Perron, the 
French commander, who had been in Scindiah’s service, 
sought the protection of the British. On the 8th the 
fort of Koorjah was abandoned by the enemy. On 
the 11th the battle of Delhi took place, in which the 
enemy were defeated after a most severe engagement. 
On the 14th September, M. Bourquieur, who ‘com- 
manded on the 11th, together with the other French,’ 
surrendered themselves prisoners to Lord Lake. Ys 

Agra was taken by assault on the 10th October, and 

« the 
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- -the fort capitulated on the 17th. On the Ist November. 1803-1805. 
the battle of Laswarree took place, in which Lord 
Lake had two horses killed under him, The enemy 
behaved with the utmost gallantry ; and the victory, 
which completely subverted Scindiah’s hostile power, 
was not gained without very severe loss. 

A treaty was concluded with the Rajah of Berar _ Berar. 
on the 17th December 1803 by General Wellesley, at 
Deogaum, under which he agreed to give up the pro- 
vince of Cuttack, and all his share of the provinces of 
Berar westward of the Windah, and not to admit any 
Frenchman, or the subject of any other European 
power, into his service. Resident ministers were to be 
kept at the court of each of the contracting states. 

The treaty with Scindiah at Anjengaum imme- Scindiab. _ 
diately followed, by which he ceded to the Company 
all the territories he possessed in Hindostan northward 
of those of the Rajahs of Jyepore, Jodepore, and the 
Ranah of Gohud: he ceded also all the lands south of 
the Adjuntee, and all claims of every description upon 
the British Government and its allies, the Soubah of 
the Deccan, the Paishwa, and the Guicowar. 

Holkar stood out and committed aggressions on the — Hotkar. 
territories of the Jyepore Rajah ; war was accordingly 
declared and commenced against. him, in which some 
extraordinary failures occurred, Amongst them, the 
retreat of Colonel Monson’s corps and the unsuccessful 
attack on Bhurtpore; but the battle of Deeg was fatal 
to Holkar’s infantry, and the action of Futtyghur 

- broke the spirit of his cavalry. A treaty: was con- 
cluded with him in 1805. 

The following is a summary of the leading results of 

Lord Wellesley’s-administration. / 


‘The revenues of Mysore were greatly s ehaiad from 
its 
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its ameliorated system of management.and the inter- 
nal tranquillity which it enjoyed. That. state:had, after 
the payment of the Company’s subsidy and of its own 
civil and military establishments, a considerable’ sur- 
plus revenue, part of which has been annually em- 
ployed in great and useful works. ~~ 5 |” 

Such was the change in a country which, when Lord 
Wellesley reached India, was in possession of a tyrant 
who had no object but that of collecting means to 
annihilate the British power in India. 

The authority of the Company was completely 
introduced into the Carnatic ; and that fine country, 
no longer a prey to a system of usury and oppression, 
was rising rapidly into prosperity, and the condition 
of the inhabitants greatly improved. 

The conquest of Cuttack had connected the terri- 
tories of Madras and Bengal; and combined withthe 
important cessions we had before obtained in Guzerat, 
Malabar, and Canara, gave: the Company the’ posses- 
sion of almost the whole line of seacoast from the 
mouths of the Ganges to those of the Indus. 

The subordinate Government of Bombay obtained, 
during the administration of Lord Wellesley, a great 
addition to its territories by cessions in Guzerat from 
the Paishwa and Scindiah, and from the Guicowar, 
with whom the Government of Bombay, acting under 
his Lordship’s orders, had formed a subsidiary alliance. 

The Paishwa, sensible of the advantages which the 
connexion with the British brought to him and 
his subjects, endeavoured, by every means within his - 
power, to evince his fidelity to the engagements that 
he had formed; and his territories, which had been, 
trom the day of his accession till that on-which the 

treaty of Bassein was concluded, annually wasted: by 
tie his 
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his rebellious feudatories, had enjoyed from that date 
uninterrupted tranquillity. 

The power of Dowlut Rao Scindiah was reduced ; 
as was also that of Jeswunt Rao Holkar. 

The French party had been annihilated, the Mah- 
rattas expelled, the British Government established 
over the whole of the Dooab and along the right 
banks of the Jumna; and a line of petty states, under 
the protection of the British Government, were esta- 
blished, as a barrier between its most fruitful provinces 
and the future predatory encroachments of the Mah- 
rattas. ‘The rich province of Bundlecund was sub- 
dued, and occupied by British troops; and the country 
ceded by the Vizier in 1801 was completely settled, 
and greatly improved in revenue. , 

The Marquis Wellesley quitted India in July 1805, 
and was succeeded by the Marquis Cornwallis, who 
arrived at Fort William in July 1805. His Lordship 
was immediately engaged in effecting a treaty with 
Dowlut Rao Scindiah, in order to remove all doubts 


of the misunderstanding arising out of the treaty of 


1803, and in settling the British connexion with the 
Rajah of Jyepore, one of the principal Rajpoot chiefs 
whose territory divided Malwah from Hindostan. His 
‘Lordship’s measures were directed with the view of re- 
lieving the Company’s finances from the embarrassment 
in which the preceding loans had involved them. His 
health, which was in a declining state when he left 
England, became worse from the period of his leaving 
Calcutta for the Upper Provinces, and he closed his 
valuable life at Gazeepore, near Benares, on the 5th 

October 1805. 
Sir George Barlow, who had been appointed provi- 
sionally, succeeded to the government. On the 23d 
e November 
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November the treaty was concluded by the political 
agent of the Governor-general (Lieutenant-Colonel 
Malcolm, ) with Scindiah, by the sixth article of which 
the river Chumbul was to form the boundary between 
the two states; Scindiah resigning all claim and 
pretensions on the countries of Boondee, Sumedee, 
Dhoelpoor, Baree, and Rajah Kerrah. The Company 
engaged not to enter into treaties with the Rajahs of 
Oudepore, Joudepore, and Kotah, and other chiefs, 
tributaries of Scindiah in Malwa. 

In December 1805 a treaty was concluded by 
Lieutenant-Colonel Malcolm with Holkar, under the 
direction of Lord Lake. The system of policy pur- 
sued by Sir George Barlow was to withdraw, as far as 
possible, from all interference in the affairs of the petty 
chiefs, including the dissolution of the defensive alli- 
ance with the state of Jyepore ; and by thus contracting 
the political relations of the British Government, avoid 
a recurrence of the embarrassments to which such ex- 
tended engagements had given rise. 

Lord Minto reached Bengal as Governor-general in 
July 1807. During his Lordship’s administration, 
little variation occurred in the political relations of the 
British Government with the several native powers. 
The Dutch possessions in the Indian seas, including: 
Jaya, and the Isles of France and Bourbon, were suc- 
cessively reduced and brought under British rule. 

The Earl of Minto was succeeded by the Marquis of 
Hastings, then Lord Moira, who proceeded to India 
as Governor-general and Commander-in-chief, and ar- 
rived at Calcutta in October 1813. The states at that 
period connected with the British power by subsidiary 
alliances were, the Nizam at Hyderabad, the Paishwa 
at Poonah, the Guicowar in Guzerat, the Rajahs ‘of 

Mysore 
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-Mysore and Travancore, and the Vizier of Oude. 
By these alliances, which were formed on the same 
principles, a specific force was to be furnished by the 
British Government for the protection of the coun- 
tries, and the maintenance of the sovereigns’ legiti- 
mate authority. A subsidy equivalent to the charge 
was to be furnished by the state so protected, either 
in money or territorial cession. These states were not 
to engage in any political negociation with the other 
powers of India, except in concert with the British 
Government. 

With the Rajahs of Bhurtpore and Macherree, with 
the Bundela chiefs on the frontier of Bundlekund, 
with the Seikhs, and with some other inferior chief- 
tainships and principalities, the relations of the British 
Government had the same controlling character; but 
any consideration for the protection afforded was sel- 
dom exacted, nor was there any obligation on the 
British Government to maintain a specific force for 
that purpose. 

With Scindiah, the Rajah of Nagpoor, and Holkar, 
the connexion was one of mutual amity alone: British 
Residents were at the courts of Scindiah and Nagpoor. 
Since Jeswunt Rao Holkar’s death in 1811, the power 
which he had established was falling to decay. Mulhar 
Rao, the son of Jeswunt Rao, being a minor, Ameer 
Khan and Mahomed Khan, two Patan chiefs, were 
raising themselves to power on the ruins of Holkar’s 
house. 

In 1814 the aggressions of the Nepaulese led to 
hostilities with that state. The British forces entered 
the country in four divisions. 

The first division, of 7,112 rank and file, under the 
late Sir David Ochterlony, was to act against the western 

e? provinces 
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provinces of the Goorkas and their forces under Ummer | 
Sing Thappa. 

The second, which devolved. on Colonel Mawbey 
in consequence of the death of General Sir Robert 
Gillespie at Kalunga, on the 30th October, after- 
wards conferred on Major-General Martindell, con- 
sisting of 10,422 rank and file, was stationed in the 
Dhoon, and was also appointed to act against Jyetuck. 

The third, under Major-General Wood, consisting of 
4,698 rank and file, was to enter the Terraie from 
Goruckpore ; and 

The fourth, under Major-General Marley, consisting 
ot 7,987 rank and file, was to march directly on Cat- 
mandoo, through Muckwanpore. 

The enemy, after a most determined resistance, 
were driven from their fortified positions on the 
Malown range by General Ochterlony, in April 1815. 
The divisions under Generals Wood and Marley were 
not equally successful; an attack also by General 
Martindell on a stockaded fort was repulsed with 
considerable loss. 

In another quarter, Colonel Jasper Nicholls¥ carried 
by assault the fortified heights and town of Almora, 
and repulsed a night attack of the enemy. On the 27th 
April that officer concluded a convention with the prin- 
cipal Goorka chiefs of Kemaoon, by which the whole 
country from Kemaoon to the Sutledge was ceded to 
the Company. 

On the 2d October a peace was finally settled be- 
tween the Nepaulese and the British Governments at . 
Segowlee. When, however, the troops were withdrawn, 
the Nepaulese evinced so strong an indisposition to 

fulfil 


* Now Major-General Nicholls, and since distinguished at’ the 
siege of Bhurtpore, in 1826. 
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fulfil the conditions of the treaty, that it was found 
necessary to have recourse to compulsion, and Sir David 
Ochterlony was directed to advance through the great 
Saul forest to the foot of the pass of Buhiaki leading to 
Muckwanpore, which position he reached about the close 
of January 1816. From Muckwanpore Sir David Och- 
terlony sent accounts of his proceedings. It appears that 
he had been engaged in some severe contests with the 
Nepaulese, by whom the village in which the British 
forces were assembled was obstinately attacked. On the 
3d March intelligence was received of the capture of the 
fortress of Hurriapore, which had been evacuated by 
the enemy, after they had been repulsed in a sally 
made with desperate bravery. On the 15th March 
1816 the ratification of the treaty made in December 
1815 was announced, which put an end to the war. 

In February a force under Colonel East entered 
Cutch, and captured the fortress of Anjar. A treaty of 
alliance was entered into with the state of Cutch, and 
a detachment under Colonel Barclay was sent to 
Wagur, to.reduce the uncivilized districts to the au- 
thority of the Rao of Cutch. 

During the early part of the war with the Nepaulese, 
an agreement appeared to have been entered into 
between Scindiah and the Nagpoor Rajah, for reducing 
the state of Bopaul: the measures adopted by the Go- 
vernor-general counteracted the design. 

At the same juncture, the proceedings of Bajee 
Rao at Poonah, towards the Guicowar in Guzerat, 
rendered the interposition of the British authority 
necessary to induce, on the part of the Paishwa, an 
abandonment of all right of interference with the Gui- 
cowar. Gungadhur Sastree, the prime minister of the 
Giicowar, who was opposed to the influence of the 
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court of Poonah, was induced, with the countenance of . 
the British Government, to proceed to Poonah for the 
purpose of compromising the Paishwa’s claims. / 

At Poonah there was. a worthless and profligate 
minister named Trimbuckjee Danglia, who possessed 
great influence with Bajee Rao. Through this mis- 
guided counsellor, the Paishwa began to feel the British 
influence as a restraint which he determinet+tothrow off, 
with the view of restoring in his ownperson the Mahratta 
empire to its original splendour. The negociations for an 
adjustment of the differences between the two states 
proved fruitless, and the attempts to gain over the 
Sastree failing of success, Trimbuckjee determined to 
remove by violence a man whose existence was so 
inimical to his views and wishes; he accordingly per- 
suaded the Sastree to accompany him to a temple, 
for the purpose of performing his devotions, where he 
was inhumanly murdered in the month of July 1815. 
It was fully apparent that the Paishwa was privy to 
the proceedings. Mr. Elphinstone, the resident at Poo- 
nah, demanded that Trimbuckjee should be given up. 
Negociations for that purpose were carried on till Sep- 
tember, when he was delivered up, and sent to the fort of 
Tannah in Salsette, from whence he escaped on the 
12th September 1816, and fled to the territories of the 
Paishwa, who was required to withhold from him‘ all 
protection, but who professed entire ignorance of the 
place of his conceaiment. 

In the latter part of 1815, the Pindarries, in two 
large bodies, crossed the Nerbudda and committed 
great devastations, passing through the valley of the 
Taptee and returning along the Godavry, making 
good their route to Nemawur with an immense booty 


collected from the Nizam’s territory. 
In 
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In February 1816 they planned the second expedi- 
tion, and. appeared in the district of Masulipatam on 
the 10th March. From this point they shaped their 
course southward, making a march the next day of 
thirty-eight miles, plundering ninety-two villages, com- 
mitting in each the most horrid cruelties. On the 12th, 
after,a similar march, they arrived at the civil station 
of Guntoor, where they plundered a considerable part 
of the town and houses of the civil officers. Such was 
the dread entertained of those merciless ruffians, that 
the inhabitants of Aniavote, a village in the wes- 
tern district of Guntoor, on their approach unani- 
mously resolved to sacrifice themselves and their 
families, rather than submit to the violation of. their 
wives and daughters ; and when their noble resistance 
was overpowered by the superior strength of their 
assailants, they applied the torch to their habitations, 
and perished, with their relations, in the general con- 
flagration. ' 

In December 1816 Lord Hastings determined on hos. 
tilities, for the purpose of exterminating those lawless 
freebooters. The intention was made known to Scin- 
diah. Opposition was anticipated on the part of Ameer 
Khan, and likewise a probable attempt of the Paishwa 
to counteract the measures of the Governor-general. 

* At the period of this determination, the unprovoked 
aggressions of Dya Ram and Bugwhunt Sing, Zemin- 
dars in the Dooab, who possessed the two very strong 
forts of Hatrass and Moorsaun, on the peaceable inhabi- 
tants of Agra, and the harbour which they afforded to 
thieves and robbers, and the total disregard of all the 
constituted authorities, induced the Supreme Govern- 
ment to resent their conduct, especially with reference 
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to the disposition which had been evinced by the Patan 
population in Rohilcund to rise in opposition, to a 
regulation issued by Government. 

Hatrass was considered one of the strongest forts in 
India, and was kept in perfect repair. On the 11th 
February 1817 the place was invested by the forces 
under Major-General Marshall. After a fruitless. ne- 
gociation the siege was commenced on tlreel6th: the 
fortified town was taken on the 23d; approaches 
were then made to the fort. The works of the be- 
siegers were completed on the 1st March, and on the 
following day forty-two mortars and three trenching- 
batteries of heavy guns began to play on the fort. . In 
the evening a magazine in the fort blew up. Dya 
Ram made his retreat in the darkness of the night, 
and the rest of the garrison surrendered. Bugwhunt 
Sing agreed to dismantle his fort at the first summons. 

Early in March 1817, it was ascertained that ‘Trim- 
buckjee, who had escaped from Tannah in September 
1816, was in the Mahadeo hills, making extensive 
levies of troops and raising an insurrection in that 
quarter. The British resident, Mr. Elphinstone, de- 
manded explanation from the Paishwa, who pro- 
fessed to have sent troops to quell the insurgents. 
The continued preparations of Bajee Rao detarmined 
the Resident to bring matters to an issue. 

On the 3d May 1817, having heard of the insurrec- 
tion in Cuttack and of the communications by dawk 
being cut off, he determined to wait till the 6th; when, 
not receiving further advice from the Governor-general, 
Mr. Elphinstone demanded the surrender of Trimbuck- 
jee, also that three hill-forts should be delivered up as 
pledges for his being given up. Instructions were 

received 
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received from Lord Hastings on the 16th May, and a 
treaty was concluded on the 7th June; by the first 
article of which Trimbuckjee Danglia was renounced. 
It was ratified by Lord Hastings on the 5th July. 

On the 8th July 1817 Lord Hastings embarked a 
second time for the Upper Provinces. The objects of 
his Lordship’s measures were the extermination of the 
predatory hordes of Pindarries from their haunts in 
Malwa, and a complete reform of the condition of 
central India (then “ the arena of a general scramble 
“ for dominion”) by removing all inducements to pre- 
datory-and ambitious adventure. 

The Governor-general took the field on the 20th 


October 1817. The centre division of the grand army 


being assembled at Secunderabad, information was 
given to Scindiah of the intentions of the British 
Government; and a note was delivered to him in 
October 1817, remonstrating with him for having 
harboured the freebooters, Discussions took place, 
the result of which was a treaty signed on the Sth 
November 1817, and ratified on the following day, 
by which Scindiah engaged to afford every facility to 
the British troops in their pursuit of the Pindarries 
through his dominions, and to co-operate actively 
towards their extinction. He was to furnish 5,000 
auxiliary horse for the service of the campaign ; and 
his country and troops were accordingly to be re- 
garded as those of an ally. 

- In the same month an engagement was entered 


_into. with Ameer Khan, by which the territories he 


held under grants from the Maharajah Holkar, were 
guaranteed to him; the British Government taking 


them under their protection, and Ameer Khan disbanding 


his army, with the exception of such portion as might 
be 


1817. 


Pindarries. 


1817. 


The 


Paishwa. 


Nagpore. 
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be requisite for the internal management of his il 
sessions. 

On the same day that the treaty was signed, Bajee 
Rao, the Paishwa, attacked the Pindarries and :the 
British troops at Poonah. The battle of nig = imme- 
diately followed. 

At the moment when the arrangements had been 
made to drive the Pindarries out of “Malwa, intelli- 
gence was received by Sir Thomas Hislop that. the 
Paishwa had risen in arms. Lord Hastings,’ on 
hearing this circumstance, issued orders for Sir 
Thomas Hislop (who was. proceeding towards Bom- 
bay), to adhere to the original plan laid down for the 
campaign, and to continue his advance into Malway 
Captain Vaughan and his brother were shortly after- 
wards murdered by the Mahrattas at Tulleegaum ; 
and Appa Sahib, the Rajah of Nagpore, after much 
evasion, joined the confederacy of the Mahrattas. 

Hostilities commenced on the 26th November 1817, 
by the Rajah’s Arab infantry firing on the British 
picquets. On the following day Dr. Neven and Lieut. 
Clarke of the 20th infantry fell, and immediately 
afterwards Mr. Sotheby, the Resident’s first assistant. 
At the moment that the enemy were seen advancing 
in great numbers, and. when the prospect ~was most 
discouraging, the contest having been continued for 
eighteen hours, a brilliant charge of cavalry, under 
Captain Fitzgerald, of the Bengal establishment, who 
had reserved himself within the Residency’ ground, 
was eminently successful in driving the enemy back, 
and is one amongst the many gallant — sameness 
during the campaign. 

Strong reinforcements were immediately ordered to — 
Nagpore by Lord Hastings. Colonel Gahan and Major 

Pitman 
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. Pitman successively arrived with detachments, and on 
the 12th December Brigadier-General Doveton, with 
the whole of the second division of the army of the 
Deccan. 

On the 15th December 1817 terms of submission 


were offered to the Rajah Appa Sahib, who ultimately , 


delivered himself up to Mr. Jenkins ; but the troops in 
the Residency and fort determined on holding out 
against our forces. An attempt on our part to penetrate 
into the fort failed, from the want of a more sufficient 
battering train: before it arrived, the garrison, on the 
30th December, evacuated the fort. 

Intelligence of the Paishwa’s defection reaching the 
camp of Holkar, the reigning authorities determined 
on marching south, to rally round Bajee Rao, as the 
head of the Mahrattas. Negociations had been carry- 
ing on with the Regency of Holkar. On the 15th 
November 1817, Lord Hastings received an overture 
from the Regent, Tool-shee-Bhye, offering to place 
herselfand young Mulhar Rao under British protection. 
It was supposed that the Bhye wished to rid herself of 
the influence of Ameer Khan. At this moment the 
camp of Holkar was joined by Cheetoo, one of the 
Pindarry chieftains. / 

Sir John Malcolm formed a junction with the force 
under Sir Thomas Hislop on the 12th December, and 
on the 14th marched from Oojein towards the camp of 
Holkar. Negociations were opened ; the Patan chiefs 
were’ opposed to terms, and imprisoned the Bhye, 
‘whom they shortly after murdered on the banks of the 
Soopra. © 

On the 20th December Sir Thomas Hislop deter- 
mined to advance, and on the 21st the battle of Ma- 


hidpoor was fought, the main attack on the enemy 
being 


SL. 


1817, 


Holkar. 


Mahidpoor. 


1817-1818. 
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being entrusted to the first division, which Sir John 
Malcolm had obtained permission to lead to the 
attack, Lieutenant-Colonel) Murray Macgregor lead- 
ing a detachment of that division, consisting of the 
Royal Scots. The enemy were completely defeated. 
Sir John Malcolm continued the pursuit with his light 
division, and followed up the victory. Sir William 
Keir was despatched by Sir Thomas Hislop in pursuit 
of the Pindarries under Cheetoo. ‘These marauders were 
entirely subdued, and in the early part of 1818 they 
successively surrendered; Namda Khan on the 3d of 
February, to Colonel Adams; Wasil Mahomed, at the 
camp of Scindiah, Kurreem, and Cheetoo, to Sir John 
Malcolm. ; 

These operations led to a peace with Holkar on the 
16th January 1818. 

The Paishwa, after his defeat at Poonah in Novem- 
ber 1817, fled to Sattarah, from whence he took a 
northerly direction; and not being joined by the 
foree which he expected, he returned to Wattoor on 
the 28th December, and from thence» proceeded 
on the direct road to Poonah, where Colonel Burr 
commanded. ‘That officer having applied»for a rein- 
forcement, Captain Staunton, of the Bombay establish- 
ment, was ordered to join him with about five hundred 
infantry and three hundred auxiliary horse. In his 
route he fell in with the whole of the Paisirwa’s force, 
amounting to twenty thousand horse and several thou- 
sand infantry, at Korygaum. An action took place, 
in which the most heroic bravery was displayed: by 
Captain Staunton, who, with his handful of men, suc- 
ceeded in driving off the enemy. Six officers and two 
assistant-surgeons were all that accompanied » the 
detachment: of these three were killed and two 

wounded. 
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. wounded. The fortress of Sattarah was. taken pos- 
session of by Brigadier-General Smith, on the 11th 
February 1818. The Paishwa had succeeded in 
evading his pursuers, and bent his course northward. 
Notwithstanding Appa Sahib had received such 
countenance and support at the hands of the Resi- 
dent at Nagpoor, it was discovered, notwithstanding 
his solemn engagement to the British Government, that 
he had held out promises of succour to Bajee Rao: he 
was accordingly placed under close arrest ; but con- 
trived to effect his escape in disguise on the 13th 
May, and.all attempts to trace his flight were ineffec- 
tual, On the 16th May the Paishwa sent to: Sir 
John Malcolm (then at Mhow) for the purpose of 
obtaining a personal interview ;/ Sir John Malcolm 
declined, but despatched two of his officers with the 
vakeel to Bajee Rao. On the 31st an interview took 
place between Bajee Rao and Sir John Malcolm ; 
when propositions were, made, by which Bajee Rao 
was to relinquish, for himself and successors, all right 
and title to the government of Poonah, and to proceed 
to Benares, or any other place in Hindostan that the 
Governor-General might appoint, with a pension of 
not less than eight lacs of rupees per annum. On the 
_ 8d June he assented to these propositions, 
‘>Kandeish was subjugated; and Mr. Elphinstone 
(the present governor) was appointed commissioner 
of the conquered territories. 
. The whole of the Paishwa’s dominions were incor- 
porated with the former conquests of the British 
nation, with the exception of that part forming the 
dependant sovereignty for the Rajah of Sattarah ; and 
Biiee Rao Bhoosla, the grandson of Ragojee Bhoosla, 
_ succeeded 
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succeeded as Rajah of Nagpore, in the room of the 
fugitive Appa Sahib. 

By the political measures of Lord Hastings the 
aggressions of the Nepaulese were repressed, and a 
peace with that kingdom concluded; the Pindarry 
association was annihilated ; the Mahratta confederacy 
subverted, and the peace of Central India secured ; 
whilst the Company’s government ‘was firmly esta- 
blished throughout their extensive empire. 

The Marquis of Hastings quitted the dicheitinaore, 
of India in January 1823. In August of that year 
Lord Amherst reached Calcutta as Governor-General. 
The aggressions of the Burmese led to the manifesto of 
the Supreme Government on the 24th February 1824. 
Hostilities immediately commenced: the seaport of 
Rangoon was taken on the 11th May, by a force under 
Major-General Sir Archibald Campbell. Prome was 
occupied on the 26th April 1825. The operations at 
Meady took place on the 1st, 2d, and 5th December 
1825, when the Burmese, after a brave defence, were 
completely defeated ; in consequence of which a pre- 
liminary treaty was entered into on the 3d January 
1826, at Patanagoh. The principal articles of the treaty 
were the cession of.Assam and its dependencies, of the 
four districts of Arracan, and the provinces on the 
coast of Tennasserim. The time granted for the-re- 
ceipt of the ratification of the treaty having expired 
on the 18th January, and the Burman chiefs continuing 
to act with base duplicity and evasion, no alternative 
appeared to be left to the commander of the forces 
but renewal of hostilities, which took place on the 19th, 
and. was attended with the complete defeat. of: the 
enemy and the capture of Melloun. / mt 

we? the early part of 1825, during the operations 

against 
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against. the Burmése, the attention o 
vernment was drawn to the proceedings 
where Doorjun Sal, aided by his brother Madoo Sing, 
attempted to usurp the right of Bulwunt Sing, their 





J» 182551826. 


cousin, who was a minor and rightful heir to Buldoo > 


Sing; the deceased Rajah. All exertions and intreaties 


on the part of the Resident, Sir Charles Metcalfe, to - 


induce Doorjun Sal to abstain from the course which 
he was pursuing proving fruitless, offensive operations 
- were resolved on; and General Lord Combermere, who 
arrived in Bengal as commander-in-chief in October 
1825, proceeded to Bhurtpore to take the command in 


person of 25,000 of the finest troops of the Bengal’ 


army, together with a heavy and well-formed battering 
train and other ordnance. . The batteries were erected 
and opened against the outworks on the 25th De- 
cember; approaches were made, and operations carried 
on until the 18th of January, on which day, after 
“a most vigorous defence on the part of the enemy, the 
breaches were carried by storm, and the fortress sur- 
rendered unconditionally. Doorjunt Sal was made 
prisoner in an attempt to escape, together with his 
wife, two sons, and a hundred and sixty chosen horse. 
This satisfactory intelligence was received in London 
the 29th May 1826. The ample preparations 
ae were made to effect the reduction of Bhurtpore, 


left little. doubt as to the result. Its fall is important, 


as it will tend to efface the impression created in the 
minds of the natives by the ill-success which attended 
- the four attempts made in 1805 to storm that fort, 
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2 - ACCOUNTS. 


Principal and additional Stock. ; s 
"(2) A’ book of account of the principal and additional stock»to 


Cb. 1698. “tbe kept by an accomptant, and to be by hii attested on ‘oath, if re- 


Wm, 3, 


1771. 
21 Geo, 8, 
ce 65. 

§ 16. 


1793. 
83°Geo. 3, 
c. 52. 

§ 126. 
4814. 
54 Geo. 3, 
c. 36, 

§ 55. 


quired. ¥. } ah 
(8) The Directors ‘shall "cause copies of the de- “y:.ctor% to lay 
counts, directed to be made up for Parliament, to be copies of said 
laid: before the General Court of Proprietors to be ‘General Court. 
holden next after the same shall be:so made up. bi 


Parliament, Accounts Sor 


4) And be it further enacted, that the Court of ,.. 
A. of the said Company shall, within the first ee 
fourteen sitting days next afier the 1st day of May in certain yearly ac- 
oy year, lay before both Houses of Parliament an nen ‘ 
acmwUlst, made up according to the latest advices which’ have 
béen iyed, and with as much accuracy as. the nature of’ the case 
will admit, of\the annual produce of the revenues of the British teu 
tories in India, disejnguishing the same under the respective heads 
thereof, at each of tlijr several presidencies or settlements, with the 
amount of their sale? of goods. and. stores within sthe limits of their 
exclusive trade, and) off all their annual disbursements within: the said: 
limits, distinguishing the same under the respective heads thereof, 


_-together with the latestestimate of the same, and also. the amount of ; 


their debts.abroad, with the rates of interest they respectively carry, . 
and the annual apioiant of such interest, the state of their effects at 
each presidency’ or settlement, ‘aad in China, consisting of’ cash «and 
bills in their freasuries, goods and stores, and debts owing to:the. said 
Company, according to the latest advices, which shall have. been: re- 
ceived thereof; and also a list of their several establishments in India, 
and other parts within the limits of their exclusive trade, and the 
salaries and allowances payable by the said Company in respect 
thereof: And also another annual account, made up to the first day 
of May next preceding the delivery thereof to Parliament, containing 
the amount of the proceeds. of the sale of the goods; and ..mer- 
chandizes of the said Company in Great Britain, and of their, com- 
mercial and other receipts, charges, and payments in Great Britain, 
under the several heads thereof, together with an estimate of the same 
for the current year, and a statement of their bond debts and simple 
contract debts, with the rates of interest they respectively carry, and 
the amount of such interest, and the state of the cash remaining in 
their treasury, and other effects appertaining to the Company in Great ~ 
Britain or afloat; and if any new or increased salaties, establish- 
ments, or pensions, payable in Great Britain, shall have been»granted 
or created within the preceding year, the particulars thereof shall. be 
specially stated and inserted at the foot of suchaccount. . = > * 
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? 


mR Seplaration of Accounts. 
and after the passing of this act; the said” 
= ne: oi) Hem: 


of"Directors of the said Company shall, and)p5s 


Of tir torr ot they are hereby r ph to direct and order, that the 
rial, political, — béoks of account of thé saide Company at their several 
fan tall =f at | presidencies and settlements in India, at their factory 
mit a-,plan for i China, at the island of St. Helena, and ‘in all. 
such a - places, ‘as well abroad as in England, be so kept and 
ola aged oo arranged, as that the sare ‘shall contain and exhibit 
Board, for their the receipts, disbursements, debts, and assets apper- 
approbation. taining to or connected with the teffitorial, political, 
and. comme ‘al»branches of their affairs respectively; and that 
the same shail be made up in such manner, that the said books 
* shall contain and exhibit the accounts of the territorial and political 
aie, separately and distinctly from such as appertain to or are 
with the commercial branch of their affairs; and the said 
Court of Directors are hereby required, forthwith after the passing of 
this act, to prepare a plan for an arrangement of the accounts of the 
said Company in the manner aforesaid, and to submit the same to the 
said Board of Commissioners for the Affairs of India, for their appro- 
bation; and it shall be lawful for the said Board of Commissioners 
from ‘time to time to make such alterations and amendments thereitt; 
and such additions thereto, as they shall think fit; which said plan, 
; sere, altered, amended, or added to by the said Board of Com- 
ioners, the said Court of Directors shall direct and. order to be 
eae i, co execution. (This plan was approved 30th June 1814, and 
’ laid before Parliament 9th May 1816.) 
Theptincipleto | (6) And be it further enacted, that the several ac- 
be attendedto in counts required by the said Act of the Parliament 
ie gat fe a of Great Britain of the thirty-third year of his pre- 
— sent Majesty, to be annually laid before both Houses 
S;¢- 52. of Parliament, shall be henceforth prepared and ar- 
ranged in conformity to the principles of separation herein-before 
directed, of the territorial and political branch from the commercial 
venegl of the affairs of the said United Company. 


7) Regulations made by several Governors in India under 37 Geo. 
ut, cap. 142; 39 and 40 Geo. III, cap. 79; and 47 Geo. III, Sess. 
2, cap. 68; to be laid annually with accounts before Parliament. 


@) Board of Commissioners for the Affairs of India may require 


ee to be prepared by Directors. . 


k ie Allowances to Ship-Owners. 
(9). Acco of the Court’s proceedings relative to the grant of 
; allowances to the owners of certain ships to be laid before 
" Parliament, ’ 
B 2 Prize- 


» 


ee hited 
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1813. 
Geo. 3, 

c. 155, 
§ 64, 


1818, 


53 Geo. 3," 


c, 155, §65. 


§ 66 


1817. 
57 Geo. $, 
c. 120, §10. 


4 ACCOUNTS. : 


LAWS. Prize- Money. » Pea, 
1820, ~~ 410) Accounts of unclaimed shares of pri money belonging £ 

1&2,Geo.4, soldiers or sailors in the Company's service to be delivered to the 

& 61, $4 Company on oath. 

veviiwe oie Pat 

ae 1, Accounts, general, Books of, to be balanced yearly to 30th St: 
§ 4. Aécounts laid before Parliament to be laid before General Court. 
§ 10. Accounts to pass Court of Directors quarterly. 


§6,7,&8. Exports and Payments, Accounts of, to t be kept by Gierkks to 
Committee of Shipping and Buying. Fa 


§ 9. Freight and Demorage, Account of each ship to be kept in 
Freight Office. 
2, Indian Books to be balanced yearly to 30th April and sent home. 
$3. Nett Proceeds of Sales, Duties on Private Trade, and Application of 
all Nett Profits, Account of, to be laid before General Court annually. 
ii. Receipts and Payments, Accountant, his deputy, or person keep- 
ing eg to examine all, fourteen days after every month. 
§ 5. State of Company's affairs per computation to 30th April, to 


be laid before Quarterly General Court in the month of Easseiciiee 
following at latest. 
Chap. 6, Superannuations to officers and servants, to be laid before the 
$19. General Court. “2 
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or ALIENS. _ 
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. Ar the period of the French revolution the influx of fo- 
' reigners was great; and, as many of them had cohducted them- 
selves. in such a manner as to justify suspicion of their inten- 


©. tions, Government deemed it expedient, for the security of 


Great Britain, to submit a bill to Parliament, containing va- 
rious pfeposed legislative provisions relative to Aliens. Lord 
Grenville accordingly, on the 19th December 1793, brought a 
bill’ into the House of Lords for that purpose. The bill was 
considered an extraordinary measure, but the country was in a 
situation to render extraordinary measures necessary. Refe- 
rence was made to the reign ofyQueen Elizabeth, when ‘the 
overgrown power of Philip the Second agitated and alarmed 
. every surrounding nation. It was asserted that many seditious 
writings, as well as forces and secret emissaries, were at work. 
In the Lords, the bill was supported by the Dukes of Leeds, 
Rithmond, and Portland, and Lords Carlisle, Spenser, Stor- 
mont, Hawkesbury, Loughborough, and Grenville; and op- 
posed by the Duke of Norfolk, Lords Lansdowne, Guildford, 
and Lauderdale ;—it passed without a division. 

In’ the House of Commons the measure was more fully 
discussed. Mr. Dundas, on the second reading, stated that many 
of the foreigners who had fled from their country, were liable 
to suspicion, and had been engaged in those very transac- 
tions of cruelty and outrage, which he was confident none 
could defend; it became matter of still more serious consi- 
deration, since there had been found men in this country so 
.. infatuated, as to have adopted those very principles which in 
the country, where they originated had overthrown the con- 
stitution, and were inimical to the principles of every go- 
-vernment. On the occasion of this debate, Mr. Burke made 
his celebrated speech; in the course of which he adverted to 


three thousand daggers having been manufactured at Birming-— 
B 3 ham, 
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_ ham, sand to enforce his*account threw down’ ote of hem on 
the floor of the House, and bid them look’ to'it as a sample’ of 
the fruits to bg obtained by an_alliance with France, exclaim- 
ing, at the same time, that he would to the utmost of his 
power keep French infection from our country, their principles 
froth our minds, and their daggers from our hearts. “It was 
likewise supported by Mr. Pitt, but opposed by Mr. Fox. 
The measure was carried. . 

The act of the 83d Geo. Il, cap. 4, commonly culled 
the Alien Act, was accordingly passed, by ~which masters of 
ships arriving from foreign ports, under certain penalties, - 
were required to report the number and names of every 
foreigner on board to the custom-house officers. Justices and 
others were appointed to grant passports to such aliens; 
power was given to the King to restrain and send them 
out of the kingdom, on pain of transportation, and, on their 
return, of death. Aliens were required to give in an account 


of the arms which they possessed, and, if necessary, to surren- 


der them; neither could they proceed from one part of the 
kingdom to another without a passport. , Amendments were . 
made in the 34th Geo. III. The act was continued ina mo- 
dified shape, after the peace of Amiens in 1801, and that of 
Paris in 1814. The 56th Geo. III. was the last act which 

passed on the subject: as connected with the United Kingdom : 
it has been designated as the Peace Alien Act.y », , 
As respects the British possessions in India, a circumstance 
arising out of the case of two Roman Catholic priests who had 
imeurred the censure of their diocesan, and were subsequently 
suspended by him from their functions as priests, at St. Thomé, 
caused the subject to be discussed at Madras in the year 1814. 
It was determined that the priests should be required to 
depart from the Company’s territories. They refused to obey 
the order; in consequence of which they were taken jnto 
custody under aw order of Government. A writ of habeas .. 
corpus having been obtained, the parties were brought before 
the Supreme Court, where the Advocate-General contended, 
that the Government possessed the power of seizing and /de-. 
porting aliens. He was opposed by Mr. Gahagan; the Chief 
Justice, in expressing his opinion, observed that it might 
be 
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be desirable that Goyertiinent should have such Power, under 
proper modificatiofis, particularly looking forward to the 
possible restitution of the foreign settlements in the neigh- 
bourhood upon the approachithg peace; but, “however desi- 
rablé, it, did mot appear to him that we possessed it, and 
therefore the. party must be discharged’ The other two judges 
concurred in such opinion, and the priests’ were discharged 
accordingly. ‘i 

The subject was brought to the notice of the’ authorities in 
England; and in the following session of Parliament an act 
was passed, by which the Indian Governments were respec- 
tively empowered to remove persons not being British subjects, 
under the following provisions. 


! LAWS. 

Aliens. 

Haskowil ofpetw (1) Whereas it is expedient that the several govern- 
sons not being rhents in the East-Indies should be enabled to prevent 
British subjects. subjects of foreign states ftom residing or sojourn- 
ing within the British territories there, against the consent of such 
‘ governments respectively; be it further enacted, that it shall and 
may be luwful to and for the Governor-General in Council, and 
to and for the Governor in Council or chief officer for the time 
being of any presidency, or of any place not being subordinate to 
any presidency under the government of the United Company of 
Merchants of England trading to the East-Indies, tu cause notice in 
writing to be given to any person, not being a native of any part of 
the British territories in India, or within the limits of the charter of 
the said United Company, other than such natural-born subjects of 
his Majesty as may from time to time lawfully resort to or reside in 
the East-Indies, to remove himself or herself from such presidency, or 
from all or any part of the British territories in the East-Indies, as 
may be deemed expedient, within a time to be limited by such notice: 


and in case any such person shall not obey such notice, then it shall, 


vand may be lawful to and for the Governor-General in Council or 
Governor in Council or other chief officer (as the case may be) of the 
place where such person shall be found, to cause such person to ybe 
apprehended nd brought before the court of civil or criminal judi- 
catute, to the jurisdiction whereof such place may be subject ; and 
upon proof being made upon oath to the satisfaction of such court, by 
_-any credible witness swearing to his knowledge or belief, stating the 
ground of such belief, that such person is an alien and the subject of 
a foreign state, and that such notice as aforesaid has been served on 

i B 4 such 


1815. 
55 Geo. 3, 
c, 84, 

§ 6. 


LAWS, . 


Ss _ ALIENS. 
such person, either personally gr by Jeaying the same at hig dwelling- 


_ house, unless such person shall prove that he jg a natural-born. subject 


of his Majesty authorized to reside in, India, ‘or a.native of the British 


territories in India, or within theslimits of the charter of the €om- 


1815. 
55 Geo. 3, 
c. 84, 

§ 7. 


pany, for the making which proof, reasonable time agd .opportunity 
shall be allowed by the said court, such person shall be remanded by 
the said court into the custody of the Governor-General, Governor, or 
chiéf officer, who. shall, as soon as may be, cause such person, to be 
remoyed, in such manner as his or her rank, state, and condition in 
life shall require, by the first convenient opportunity, to the country 
or place to whith he or she shall belong if he or she shall be willing 
to go thereto, or otherwise to such country or place as the Governor- 
General, Governor, or offiter by whose authority he or she shall have 
been apprehended or shall be detained, shall be of opinion shall be ~ 
most maven pager being had to the convenience of the person to be 
removed, and the peace and security of the British territories in the 
East-Indies, and of the allies of his Majesty and the East-India 
Company, and of any neighbouring princes or states; and in “the 
meantime, and until such person can be conveniently and properly 
removed, it shall and may be lawful to detain him or her in such eus- 
tody, or under such guard as the person by whose authority he or she 
shall have beer apprehended or shall be detained shall see fit and 
necessary, so as that the person detained may be put to as little incon- 
venience as shall be, consistent with the object of his or her detention; . 
and in case any such person, having removed him or herself in pursu- 
ance of any such notice, or having been so removed, shall again wil-~ 
fully return to any country or place from which he or she shall have 
had notice to remove, without the consent of the Government or chief 
officer of the place to which he or she shall so return, it shall and may 
be lawful to and for the Governor-General in Council, or Governor in 
Council, or chief officer of the place where such person shall be 
found, to cause such person to be apprehended and detained in safe 
custody, until he or she shall be discharged out of custody, upon 
such terms and conditions as the Governor-General in Council, Go- 
vernor in Council, or other chief officer at the place where he. or she 
shall be detained, shall deem sufficient for the peace and security of 
the British territories, and of the allies of his Majesty and of the East- 
India Company, and of the neighbouring princes and states. 


Warrant for Apprehension. 


(2) It shall be lawful to carry into execution any Warrant or au- 
warrant or authority for the apprehension, detention, thority for ap- 
or removal of any such person or persons as aforesaid, P"*%e"s'°™- 
notwithstanding he, she, or they may be in custody, or delivered to 
bail, or in execution on any civil process, and,notwithstanding any 
license, privilege, or protection whatsoever, any law, statute, or usage 
to the contrary notwithstanding : provided always, that no British sub- 

ject, 
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~ ject; hor any natiye of the British territories in India, or within the LAWS. 
limits of the charter of the said Company, shall be apprehended, de- 

~ tained, or removed, by virtue of any of the provisions herein con- 
Yained, nor shall any thing heygin contained in amywise alter or affect 
any law gr statute under or by virtue of which any British subject 
may resort to or is restrained from resorting to the East-Indies: pro- 
vided also, that it shall not be lawful té apprehend, detaip, of{ remove 
any person being the subject of any foreign state, under or by virtue 
of this act, in any way inconsistent with any treaty made or to be 
made by his Majesty or the East-India Company, »dind to the benefit 
of which such person shall be entitled. 
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Iw the same year (1765) that the policy observed by Great 
Britain, towards sher North-American. colonies, extending at 
that time from the Greenland Sea to the mouths of the 
Mississippi, led to the separation of the Thirteen States from 
the mother country, we have to record the acquisition, under 
the East-India Company, of the Dewanny, in Bengal, which 
laid the foundation of that extensive empire in the East, from 
whence we have derived such important political and com- 
mercial advantages. 

The original introduction of the Stamp Act into America, 
and the measures consequent thereon, led to a prediction 
that the independence of that country was not far diStant. 
An assembly of delegates met at Philadelphia in 1774, at 
which it was agreed to abstain from importing into the Thir- 
teen States any British goods, «That measure gave rise to- 
the Act of the 16th Geo. III, which prohibited all inter- 
course with the revolted countries either in British or neutral 
ships. 

In 1775, Congress declared the Thirteen United*States to 
be free and independent, and their ports open to vessels of 
all nations. At that period the incursions of the American 
privateers were so daring, that it became necessary to appoint 
conyoy for the purpose of protecting the linen trade with 
Ireland. 

Plenipotentiaries were dispatched from America to the 
several European courts of Germany, France, Spain, and 
Prussia, to solicit their assistance. A treaty of friendship and 
alliance between France and America was signed at Paris on 
the 6th February 1778, by which, in the event of England 
breaking peace with France, in consequence of the said 
treaty, the latter power and America were to make it a 
common cause. A declaration was sent by Fran¢e to the 

British 
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British Court, giving notice of the treaty, and expressing a 
hope that the harmony which subsisted between the two 
kingdoms might not be disturbed; at the same time stating, 
that the King of France was determined to‘protect the eom- 
merce of his subjects and to maintain the dignity of his flag ; 
and had, in consequence, taken eventual measures ingconcert 
with the United States. 

Immediately after this declaration, the British ambassador 
was recalled from France, upon which the French ambassador 
‘left London. 

Those occurrences were shortly followed by a declaration 
of war on the part of Spain against Great Britain. 

A negociation had been carried on between America and 
the Dutch, with the intention of framing a treaty, to be 
termed the Union of the Twenty States,” viz. the seven 
Dutch and thirteen American. The discovery of the fact, 
which was not made till 1780, led to a rupture with the Dutch ; 
and thus was Great Britain involved in hostilities with the four 
great maritime powers—France, Spain, Holland, and Ame- 
rica. In the manifesto, dated St. James’s the 20th December 
1780, is the following passage: “ In the East-Indies the sub- 
*‘ jects of the States-Gener'al, in concert with France, have 
“ endeavoured to raise up enemies against us.” 

The secret treaty before alluded to between the Dutch and 
Americans was publicly ratified in 1782. In that year the 
nation had become earnestly desirous of peace; and the sub- 
jugation of America appeared to be a vain attempt. Mr. 
Grenville was accordingly sent to Paris with full authority 
to, treat with all the powers allied against Great Britain, 
including an acknowledgment of the independence of the 
United States. A provisioy,'.¢ resty with America was 
signed at Paris on the 30th), vember; in the month of 
January in the following yea, 1783), preliminary treaties 
of ‘peace between France, S} in, and Great Britain, were 
signed, and that with the ro in the month of Sep- 
tember. 

The French ports of Dun bok and L’Orient, Bayonne, 
and Marseilles, were permitted/to remain free ports; prin- 
cipally with the view of retaining as much as possible the 

i ~ American 
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American ‘trade: the vessels of the United States were like- 
wise permitted to touch at the’ French islands of Mauritius 
and Bourbon, for the purpose of _——- of and purchasing 
Indian produce. ; 

In the year 1784, the first American /vessel with KRest-India 
goods arrived at New York; in the following year the Ameri- 
can Hag was first displayed at Canton in.a vessel from Bal- 
timore. Teds, china-ware, &c., were imported by lier into 
the United States. 

In the year 1789, the American ship Chesapeake was allowed 
to enter the Ganges on favourable terms, and the intercourse 
continued without material interruption till the war broke out 
between Great Britain and France in 1793. ‘The latter power 
attempted to procure the produce of her West-India pos- 
sessions on neutral bottoms, and the flag of the United States _ 
was made available for that purpose. An Order in Council 
was issued for securing and detaining all vessels having on 
board the produce of the French colonies. This measure led 
to the detention of so many ships belonging to Americans, 
that Congress laid an embargo, in 1794, upon all British 
vessels then in their ports, and despatched M. Say to seek 
at the hands of the British Government redress of the griev- ~ 
ances complained of on the part of the citizens of the United 
States. 

The explanation afforded to that gentleman by the British 
Government, through Lord Grenville, then secretary of state 
for foreign affairs, paved the way for the treaty of amity, 
commerce, and navigation, which was signed by that noble- 
man and M. Say in November 1794. By the thirteenth 
article of the treaty, American vessels were to be admitted 
and hospitably received ( call the ports of the British 
territories in the meen) ap to be allowed to trade in 
all articles, the importatior’ vr exportation of which were 
not prohibited, paying only fie same tonnage duties as were 
paid by British ships on entering the ports in America; like- 
wise the same duties on goods imported or exported by them, 
as were paid on the like goods imported or exported in 


' British vessels. The Americans were to carry the articles 


exported by them from the British ports in India to America 
‘only ; 
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e British texritories, or to trayel into the interior, without 
the permission of the Government at each place.» 4.) 

‘ ‘To. this treaty, which was confirmed by the act ‘of the 
Sith Geo. II, cap. 97; to the belligerent states of Europe 
and, to the neutral character possessed by the Americans, 
»which enabled them to navigate more cheaply, more expedi- 
Gouslys and with greater safety than the British merchant, 
is to be attributed their advantage and success in the Indian 
trade. 

The proyisions of the 37th Geo. UI, cap. 97, were conti- 
nued by subsequent acts to the year 1808. The resistance 
by the American frigate Chesapeake to a search for British 
deserters having occasioned the loss of some lives, a prohi- 
bition was issued by the American Government against British 
armed vessels entering the harbours and waters of the United 
States. In March 1809 the Non-Intercourse Act with Great 
Britain and France was passed. In 1811 the act prohibiting 

. the importation of British manufactures or merchandize took 
place; and in June 1812 war was declared against Great-Bri- 
tain, which continued until December 1814; on the 24th of 
which month a treaty of peace was signed between the British 
and Americanj plenipotentiaries at Ghent. A convention of 
commerce was signed on the 3d July 1815, the provisions of 


which were to continue for four years from that date; the, 


third article of which provides as follows : 

.“ His Britannic Majesty agrees that the vessels of the United 
* States of America shall be admitted, and hospitably received 
* at the principal settlements of the British dominions in the 
“ Fast-Indies, viz. Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, and Prince of 
“* Wales’. Asland; and that the citizens of ‘the sai inited 


“ States may freely carry ou trade between the said principal: 


« settlements and the said United States, in all articles of 
* which the importation and exportation respectively, to and 
** from the said territories, shall not be entirely prohibited : pro- 
* vided only, that it shallnot be lawful for them, in. any. time of 

* war 
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i d.. States shall pay for their vessels, w’ 







y stores, ot naval stores,’ ofrice. The citi 


$ higher or other duty or charge than shall be 


» © vessels of the most favoured European nations; dad they te 


 shall.pay'itte higher or other duties or charges on the. impor 
** tation or exportation of the cargoes of the said vesselsthatr 
“ shall“ be: payable on the same articles, when Muporied 'o 
“ exported in the vessels of the miort favoured Repent 
* nations, 

* But it is expressly agreed, that the vessels of the die 
“ States shall not carry avy articles from the said principal 
“ settlemé@nis io.any port or place, except to some port or — 
“ place im the United States of Ameriea where the same shall 
** be unladen 

*: It.is also understood, that the permission granted by shi 
‘¢ article is not to extend to allow the vessels of the United 
“ States to’ carry on any part of the coasting trade of the said 
“ British territories ; but the vessels of the United States hay- 
‘* jng,. in the first instance, proceeded to one of the said prin- 
«. gipal settlements of the British dominions in the East-Indies; 
“ and then going with their original cargoes to amy pari 
* thereof, from one of the said principal setthements to ano- 
* ther, shall not be considered as carrying on the coasting 
“ trade. The vessels of the United States may alse touch 
“ for refreshment, but not for commerce, in the course of 
“« their voyage to or from: the British territories in India, or 
“ to-or from the dominions of the Emperor-of ‘China; at the 
“* Cape of Good Hope, the island of St. Helenay or suck 
“ other places. as may be in the possession of Great-Britatn, 
“in the African or Indian seas; it being well understood that , 
“ in\ alkythat regards this article, the citizersof the United 
“* States: shall be subject, in all respects, to’ the Jaws and 
“ regulations of the British Government, from tinie ‘wi time 
** established. 

“ Art. LV. It shall be free for each of the two contracting 

Bh iat respectively to appoint consuls, for the protection of 

< « trade, 
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« trade, to reside in the dominions and territories 


“party; but before any cohsul'shall act as such, he shall, in ‘ 


“ the usual form, be approved and admitted *by thé govern- 
“ ment:to which he is sent} and. it is hereby declared, @hat in 
“case: of illegal or improper conduct towards: the laws’ or 

' © government of the country to which he is sent, such consul 
“ may either be punished according to law, ifthe laws will 
“* reach the case, or be sent back, the offended®government 
“assigning to the other the reasons for the same. 

@ “ It is hereby declared, that either of the contracting’ par- 
“ ties may except from the residence of consuls such particular 
** places as such party shall judge fit to be so excepted.” 

On the 20th of October 1818, a further convention was 
signed, explanatory of and arranging the differences which 
had arisen respecting liberty claimed by the United*States: for 
the inhabitants thereof to take, dry, and cure fish, &c., on 
certain coasts, bays, harbours, and creeks of his Britannic 
Majesty’s dominions. By this convention, the term of four 
years, to which that of 1815 was confined, was extended to 
the term of ten years from the said 20th October 1818. 

The act of the 59th Geo. III, cap. 54, was passed to 
carry into effect the provisions of the convention; by traasixth 
section of which American vessels are permitted to calar out 
from any port in the United Kingdom for the British settle- 
ments in the East-Indies, subject to the same regulations as 
British vessels. 

LAWS. 


VesselsofAme- (1) And whereas it is expedient that vessels built 
rican-built al- in the countries belonging to the United States of 
pda rd America, or any of them, or condemned as prize there, 
settlements in and being owned and navigated as hereinbefore-men- 
India.” tioned,* should be allowed to clear out from any part of 

. the United Kingdom, for the principal settlements of the British domi- 
nions in the East-Indies, viz. Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, andgPrince of 
Wales’ Island, with any articles which may be legally exported from the 
United Kingdom to the said settlements in British-built ships; be it 
therefore enacted, that all vessels built in the said United States of 
America, or any of them, or condemned as prizes there, and being 


owned 
* Master and three-fourths of the mariners to be subjects of the said states. 
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2 : aa AMERICA.” 
LAWS. | mics: as herein-before mentioned; shall be allowed to 
any port of the United Kingdom forthe following prin-. 

, 7 pashan ts of the British dominions in the East-Indies, viz. Cal- 
cutta, adras, Bombay, and Prince of Wales’ Island, with any goods, 
wares, "or merchandize, Which may be legally exported from the 
United Kingdom to the said settlements in British-builg vessels, sub- 
ject to the like rules and regulations, restrictions, penalties, and for- 
feitufs as are, now by law imposed upon the exportation of such % 

. goods to ‘the a id settlements in British-built ships, any law, Gusto 


or hg to the contrary notwithstanding. 
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By the 10th of Wm. IIL. a new East-India Company as 


established ; the union between the old and the new Gompanies — 


took place in 1702. The new Company had advanced to the 


Government, at the time of their incorporation, the sum of 
£2,000,000, at eight per cent. interest, payable quarterly; in 


1708 the Joint Company lent a further sum of £1,200,000_ 


without interest: thus the loan to Government was £3,200,000, 
bearing an interest on the whole of £5 per cent. In{1730, 
the Company consenting to the interest being reduc@d from 
five to four per cent., and paying the sum of £200,000 to the 
public, the exclusive trade was continued to them until 1766. 
In 1744 the Company agreed to lend’ £1,000,000 at three per 
cent. to the Government, on their exclusive trade being con- 
tinued to 1783. In 1749 the Company consented to a re- 
duction in the interest on the £4,200,000 from four to three 
per cent., on condition that they were empowered to raise 
money towards the discharge of their bond debt by the sale of 
three per cent. annuities to the amount of the debt due from 
the public to the Company. The sum of £2,992,440. 5s, was 
raised, the dividends on which were paid at the East-India 
House, Government allowing the Company £1,687 per annum 
for charges of management: these, together with £1,207,559. 


15s., being the residue of the debt of £4,200,000° from the 


public, form the East-India Annuities, which, by the Act of 
the 83d Geo. III, cap. 47, were placed under the management 


of the Bank, and engrafted on the Three per Cent. Reduced - 


Annuities. By the same Act the Company was allowed to 
increase their capita] stock from five to six millions. 
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"Tite pe of appeal forms a most important part of every 
well-devised system of legal administration ; it guards against 
theginjury which might be inflicted bY unjust’ decisions of 
inferior courts of primary jurisdiction, whether arising. from 
error in judgment or any less venal cause, at the same ‘time 
that it is calculated to maintain regularity and enforce duty. 
In England, appeals lie from the lowest court, as well as 
from’ Courts Baron and County Courts, to the Courts of 
Record at Westminster: and from those courts and ‘the 
Court of Chancery to the one great court “of appeal, ‘the 
House of Lords, which is described by Blackstone in the 
following terms: “ it is the last resort, in matters both of law 
“ and equity, and which will, therefore, take care to preserve 
“ an uniformity and equilibrium among all the inferior juris- 
“ dictions—a court composed of prelates, selected for their 
“ piety, and of nobles, advanced to that honour for their 
“ personal merit, or deriving both honour and merit from an 
*¢ illustrious train of ancestors, who are formed by thei edui- 
“ cation, interested by their property, and bound upon their 
conscience and honour to be skilled in the laws of ‘their 
* eountry.” 
19 Geo.5, The act of 1773, commonly called the Regulating Act, | 
* 6% “authorized the establishment of ‘a Supreme Court of Judica- 
ture for the administration of British laws in India, ‘and 
provided at the same time for investing the Governor Géneral 
* §s6. and Council with powers to make such rules, ordinances, and 
regulations for the good government of the Company’s pos- 
21 Geo.s, Sessions as they might judge to be expedient. By the Expla- 
70. natory Act of 1781, the jurisdiction of the/Supreme Court 
was more accurately defined, with a reservation ‘of the laws 
and usages of the natives.—(Vide Courts of Judicature.) 
Many rules and orders were ‘passed by Government from 
17723 but it was not until 1798 that the existing code of regu- — 
lations 
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lations for the administration of» unten in'th ‘nabs 
ject to the presidenty of Fort William was Eat sy, WA Eek 


Regulations for Madras and Bombay are likewise framed into — 


separate codes and printed. * ” e 


Appeals lie fygm the inferior native courts to the Suddé é 


Dewanny Adawlut,* and from thence to the King in Council, » 
in civil suits, the yalue of which shall be £5,000, og upwar 


By the act of 1813, British subjects in suits entail 58 Geo. 3, | 


_against them in any subordinate civil or revenue court of jus- 
“tice, instead of appealing to the Sudder Dewanny AdaWhut, 
may, appeal to the Supreme Court. Appeals lie from the Su- 
- preme Courts of Judicature to the King in Council. No 
appeal is to be allowed unless the petition for that pur- 
pose is preferred within six months from. the day of pro- 
nouncing the judgment or determination complained of. » In 
appeals from Bengal and Madras, the value of the matter in 
dispute must exceed 1,000 pagodas; and from Bombay, 3,000 
rupees. © 

It has already been observed that, by the act of 1773, the 
Governor-General and Council are empowered to make such 
regulations as they shall see fit for the government of Fort- 
William, and the factories and places subordinate to it, such 
regulations not being repugnant to the laws of the realm; 
neither are they to have any force or effect until they have 
been duly registered and published in the Supreme Court 
of Judicature. From such rules and regulations an appeal 
lies to his Majesty in Council, who is empowered to set 
aside or repeal such rules, &c. Notice of the appeal is to 
be lodged in the Supreme Court within sixty days after the 
register of the regulation; and it is open to any person in 
England to appeal, jin like manner, within sixty days after the 
said regulation shall have been published in England. Copies 
of such rules and regulations are to be exposed in some con- 
spicuous place in the East-India House. 

A case occurred on the 13th February 1824, when Mr. 
Buckingham, the appellant, presented a petition to his Ma- 
_ jesty in Council against a rule, regulation, and ordinance, 
: _ ©2 issued 
* Chief Civil Court. ‘ 


c 15. 
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. -issued at Fort William on*the 4th April 1823, , re Nis aa 
lating the press at Calcutta... °. 
_ Thé appeal was argued at great length on Monday, the a 
_ May 1825, before agCommission of the Lords of the Privy 
€ouncil, consisting of a Sith agua 
®, , The Earl of Harrowby, Lord President ; 
The Lord Chancellor, « 
Lord Teignmouth, 
Lord Colchester, bg 
rd Stowell, at 
Lord Bexley, a 
Lord Gifford, Master of the Rolls, 
The Lord Chief Justice of the Court of King’s Bench, 
The Lord Chief Justice of the Court of Common Pleas, 
The Lord Chief Baron, * 
The Right Hon. C. W. W. i ig *e ; 
The Right Hon. Sir John Nicoll, 
The Right Ha. John "Beckett, Tatigts bdvacnteg 
The Right Hon. John Sulivan, > 
The Right Hon. Sir Henry Russell, “sortie 
The Right Hon. W. H. Freemantle, =a 
The Right Hon. Sir George Warrender, Bart, , 


fig? 


Assessors to the Lords’ Committee, 
His Majesty’s Attorney-General, 
His Maijesty’s Solicitor-General. 
Counsel for the Appellant, 


Mr. Common Serjeant, 
Mr. John Williams. 


Counsel for the East-India Company, 

Mr. Serjeant Bosanquet, 

Mr. Serjeant Spankie, 

Mr. Brougham, 

Mr. Tindal. 

The following is an extract from the arguments urged by 
Mr. Serjeant Bosanquet in support of the ordinance :—, 

“ My Lords, is it argued (for that is the way to try it) , 
“ that the subject» which has been considered .as a fit sub- 
“ ject of legislation in India (the press), has, by the Parlia- 
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“miient Engl: d, by any public law, been declared to be. « 
“free and unfestricted, and not a fit’ subject for legislation ~ 


“ ev nm in England? I can find nothing of the kind; but I 
_ ¢an' find that, from the earliest time®since printing was 
* introduced int® this ‘country down to the latest period,” 
restrictions have been imposed by the authorities which for .* 
the time were sipposed to have a control over it, without 
the aid of Parliament, and subsequently by the Parliament 
itself; therefore, as I apprehend, it has been considered in 
this country as a subject not wholly exempted from restric- 
tifa. I need not call your Lérdships’ attention to the state 
of things at an early period, especially in the reign of Eliza- 
beth—perhaps it might be said that those restrictions were 
imposed by a court, the authority of which is no longer 
admitted; but they were enforced by a court supposed to 
have the corftrolling power at that time over the subject ; 
and when the power of that court, ceased, the regulations 
imposed by the Commonwealth were certainly as strict, in 
all respects, as any thing that is to be found among the 
restrictions of the preceding reigns, or is now sought to be 
‘ introduced with respect to India. The same power of 
licensing every species of work, the same power of search, 
“and every strict power which your Lordshipsecould well 
‘** imagine, you will find in the various regulations in Scobell. 
* It would be a waste of your Lordships’ time to refer to them, 
* particularly as you are well acquainted with them; “they 
* occur among the ordinances for the years 1643, 1647, 1649, 
and 1652, in which periods regulations were made, certainly 
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by authority, which we no longer recognize, because it was 
s during the Commonwealth ; but no sooner did the Restora- 
* tion take place, than you find that all the regulations com- 
prehended in those ordinances were adopted by a statute 
* of. Charles IJ, which statute was in force for a considerable 
“ length of time. That statute expired, and was again revived, 
« and there“were many discussions respecting the renewal of 
“it; but it was at length suffered to expire, as we all know; 
* in the year 1697, or somewhere thereabouts. 

« But give me leave to ask, my Lords—independently 
“of the regulations of comparatively an ancient @ate, whether 
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“ there are not subsisting” at this mo m 
“ the law of England, restrictions upon printing, very 
“ high and important nature—limited, it is true, with ‘re- 
“ spect to their particular subjects, but just as ‘much the 
“ Jaw of the land,as if they extended to ally other’ matters ? 
* We all know what are called prerogative copies; we 
«© know that translations of the Bible, thattranslations of ‘the 
* Psalms, that the Book of Commgn Prayer, the Statutes 
‘of the realm, proclamations, and other acts of the state— 
“ that none of these can be printed but under the li ense 


“ of his Majesty; we know that the King’s printer aiff the . 


“ Universities have that privilege; and we also know that 
“ there are restrictions imposed by recent Statutes#” upon 
“ printing and printing presses, extending to other, subjects 
“ besides those which I have particularly mentioned. Those, 
*“ my Lords, are restrictions imposed by the law, because such 
“‘ regulations have been found necessary, and were thought 
“ applicable to the particular exigencies which occasioned 
* them.” 
Mr. Serjeant Spankie, in support of the power of the Bengal 
Government to make such regulation, made the following 
remarks :— 
“ T have*found instances in which, by his Majesty’s prero- 
“ gative, colonial acts have been disallowed, sometimes «as 
* being unreasonable, and sometimes for encroaching on the 
“ royal authority; but I find no objection made to the 
“ legal competence to enact those regulations which were 
“ necessary for the safety and protection of the colony,’ in 
** matters, and some of a very high nature, where the law 
“ of England furnished none, or inadequate remedies; the 
“ examples of colonial legislation on which, under the advice 
“ of its law officers in the particular instances, and not pass- 
“ ing sub silentio, are extremely various, comprehending the 
* subjects already specified, and indeed a great variety of 
“ others, Some are rather curious. I recollect a case+ from 
* the island of Barbadoes, in which the legislature had gone 
‘ “ so 


Ls * 
* 38 Geo. III, c. 78, and 39 Geo. III, c. 79. 
2 Chalmers, 38, 39. 
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“ ko far. as re a t, that if anyeperson, should bid at any 
om for tate, being unable to pay_ for it, he s should 
* be Mprisoned for twelve months; that at the expination . 
ah the. term of. his imprisonment he ghould ‘stand in the | 
pillory,. and have his ears cut off. This. is pretty strong 3 
: and certainly the Jaw of England had* no corresponding 
** provision for sueh a case. _ Sir Edward Northey, the attor- 
‘« ney-general of that time (1717), was consulted about this 
*‘ and other acts of the Assembly of Barbadoes. He notices 
“ this. act, as imposing, what he calls, rather a singular, aiid 
«¢ sofjere punishment, for the offence of bidding at an auction 
“ without having money to pay for the goods; ‘ but,’ con- 
** cludes he, ‘ as this punishment is only for those who know 
** © their own. inability, I have no objection to it.’ ” 
« Thi#t instance may serve, and many similar might be , 
adduced, to slew that the meaning of the qualification not 
.. * being repugnant to the-laws of England is, that laws to be 
* made by the colonial legislatures shall not contradict the 
** laws of England in cases for which the law of England has 
“ provided, for that would be a power to repeal the laws of 
* England. They shall not introduce any thing so absurd 
“as a conflictus legum, by the inferior législature enacting 
“any thing contrary to what the supreme legislature has 
“enacted in the same matter. They shall not enact any 
‘‘ thing that is contradictory and repugnant to the general 
“ laws and statutes of the realm, meant for universal ‘appli- 
* cation, and founded ‘on principles of permanent imperial 
* policy. But where the law of England is silent, where 
* local circumstances demand local remedies, where the ends 
** of good order and civil government require new laws, the 
** Jocal legislative power is competent to enact such laws for 
“ the public safety, and the legislative authority was granted 
** to afford a prompt and present remedy in unforeseen cases, 
“ for which the laws of Engiand had not provided.” 
The following extracts are also given from the arguments 
of the learned Serjeant before the Privy Council, and they 
are entitled to every consideration from the fact of Mr. Ser- 
jeant Spankie having resided some yearggat Calcutta, filling * 


the high office of Advocate-General, consequengly fully qua- ° 
c 4 > lified 
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lified to form a jast opinion"as ‘to the ae 
from a free and unrestricted press ‘in: India. 9” bd si > 
» P think the government of India acted on solid grounds 
« “in establishing this restraint’ of printing; when they ‘saw 
“ the consequences to which the freedom of the press; as it 
“was exercised in Calcutta, was tending. ‘What,:my Lords, 
“can you think of having three or four daily papers; in a 
place which could hardly furnish news for a paper:inthe 
“* eourse of a month, filled with politicalxessays and>disqui- 
s Riiions? Yet, in the rage for this novelty, daily papers 
** sprang up in all shapes—all languages. | ‘The goverment _ 
“was attacked, its measifres arraigned, the individual:mem-. 
‘t bers were attacked, the judicial system was attacked,’ every 
* department and office of administration was attacked. In 
* such a society as Calcutta, your Lordships may coniteive:the — 
“ unsocial spirit and contentious habits which were prodaced, 
“ The happiness and good-humouf of the place were’ de- . 
“ stroyed. People unaccustomed to such contests, were irri- 
“‘ tated by public charges in a degree hardly to. be conceived 
“here. It was necessary for the peace of society, my ‘Lords, 
“ to adopt this regulation, to suppress such an in ble 
* nuisance, and give the inhabitants the benefit of quiet ‘and 
« ordinary life. 
«“ But, my Lords, the inconvenience experienced by private 
* society, though no slight evil, was nothing to the danger 
« with which, as the press was exercised, its licentiousness 
“ was pregnant to the safety and permanence ofthe British 
** power in India. No rational man, I am convinced; can 
“ seriously think that, consistently with duty to itself and the 
* dictates of self-preservation, the government of India could 
have allowed the unrestrained freedom of printing: to.con- 
« tinue. 
* It is agovernment which rules over an innumerable people, 
‘ ofa different religion, of different character, of different habits, 
‘as different in mind as in body, from ourselves. They are 
“ placed under our rule, with nothing but power and:opinion 
“to protect us. We have claims to the allegiance of the 
is ** people, and to their support of our government, as better 
“than the@Mahomedan usurpation which it has superseded ; 


e * but, 
* 
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e ours cannot be quite secure, in sich a com- 


_ © parison, upon a question of right with the people we govern 


»» usa conquered people, without their choice, their particir 


‘ pation, theit natural sympathies. 


~o® Tobelieve that in the government ‘of India there is ‘the 


strongest and most sincere disposition to protect the person 
‘and property of every individual under its rule, and to 
** govern by fixed law, and not by arbitrary discretion ; but 
“ there is nothing that can give to the people, the natives of 


t vast empire, that strong and warm affection and attach- 


** ment to us which can naturalfy influence them to rise and 
“ take up arms in our defence. The most that can be ‘said 
* —_ it is, that while our government continues to respect 


“ 


“ 


“ec 


“cc 


ae 


the” prejudices of the natives, and to perform the duties*of 
governmeht i in promoting their interests (purposes, on: the 
whole, better secured now than for many centuries of their 
past history), the people’of those countries will patiently, 
contentedly submit: they will not think of changing our 
foreign dominion for national government. If, however, 


‘they are taught the principles of liberty—if they are to be 


n 


‘ 


taught that a people ought not to submit to a foreign yoke— 
that they ought to be governed by laws of their own enact- 
ing, and to pay taxes of their own imposing, by themselves 
and their representatives, and to enjoy all the privileges of 
a free government: things which a free press (in the sense 
of the advocates of a free press, as desired by the friends 
of a free press in India,) would naturally have taught and® 
enforced—the British government of India must give way 
to some new and untried state of existence, calamitous to , 
the people of that country. As matter of argument and 
debate, the advocates of the government of India could 
have little to urge in answer to such topics of popular 
seductive declamation. The people of India, indeed, enjoy, 
under our protection the substantial blessings of practical 
good government. They enjoy, without any exception, 
the advantages of protection for person and _ property. 
They. have that which they never* enjoyed before—a full 
sense of security for property. Through®your equal pro- 


tecting 
he 
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_tecting authority, they. may now. be wealthy, = Ti pl ‘ 
«ng in untnon in Asiatic. couhtries.” The ‘people 
«now. féel that .perfect security, they have ceased to hoard 
.and conceal, ....'This is,a notorious fact, and it shews, beyond. . 
“ a thousand arguments, and in refutation of a thousand de- 
« elamations, the pradfical benefits of the. British power: to the 
people of that country. That great change in the. state 
ofan Asiatic people shews that the government is , 
— government possesses the confidence . of. its 
“ 13? vr 
The argument lasted from eleven till half-past four o’clock. 
* A: report was made to the King, as the opinion of their Lord- 
ships, that the prayer ought not to be complied with; which 
decision his Majesty was pleased, by and with the advice of 
his Ptivy Council, to confirm on the 14th June 1825, _, * 

An APPEAL is likewise provided for in the case of the Court 
of Directors, who may petition his Majesty in Council if they 
consider that the Board of Commissioners have exceeded 
their, powers, by issuing orders and instructions which, do 
not relate to points connected with the civil or military go- 
yernment or revenues of the British territories or possessions 
in India; or by expuiiging, varying, or altering any ct es 
proposed by the Court of Directors, which do not relate to 
such points. His Majesty, on such petition, is to decide how 
far the said ordinance, &c. be or be not connected with the 
civil or military governments or revenues, jwhich decision is to 
be. final and conclusive. An instance of appeal under the 
foregoing proyisions occurred in the year 1815, in the case of _ 
Major Hart, formerly of the Madras establishment. That 
officer had been commissary of grain to the army commanded, 
by; General Harris, which proceeded against Seringapatam 
in 1799, On the 16th April in that year, during the siege, an 
alarming deficiency .was discovered in the quantity of grain 
then supposed to be in camp, he having reported that there 
was only sufficient for the fighting men of the army for, eigh+ 
teen days, at half allowance, and the deficiency ip the markets 
of the camp amounted to famine. . On the 22d of that month 
*Major Hart stated that he had in his possession a quantity of 

. Private rice, which he had provided for the eventual. con- 
sumption 


aS 
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sumption of the followers in his department, which he wished 
Wiel for’ che” usb of the army: "The! Commandaaill- chief 


ordered 106,000 seers of such rice to be taken by Major Hart 
“on aceount of the public service, but no agreement as to 
price, &c. was made. Major Hart’s conduct was impugned 


with reference to the transaction; he was suspended from ‘the 
service by Earl Powis, then Governor of Madras, with the 
privity and direction of the Marquis Wellesley, then Governor 
General; and, on consideration of the subject at home," in 
March 1801, the Court removed him from the Com "g 
ice. Notification of this resolution was sent to Madras, 
and instructions were likewise given to reimburse him in the ~ 


fall cost and charges of the rice. The Madras government 


_ referred to the Court for further directions as to the rate of 


reimbursement. A despatch was accordingly prepared, direct- 
ing the Madras government, on Major Hart, or his attorney, 
producing satisfactory vouchers to shew the prime eost, and 
of whom purchased, with all charges thereupon previous ‘to 
its delivery for the public use, to cause the amount to be paid, 
with simple interest thereon at eight per cent. per annum. ‘The 
Bgard of Commissioners altered the despatch, and ordered ‘one 


rupee per seer to be the rate at which reimbursement was to 


be made. This was considered by the Court of Directors as 
a most exorbitant rate; one, indeed, only conceivable in a 
state of excessive famine: they accordingly made a repre- 
sentation to the Board. The Board adhered to their view 
of the subject, and ordered the paragraphs to be sent 
out. The Court, in the mean time, took the opinion of 
counsel as to the right of the Board to direct the trans- 
mission of the paragraphs to India; which opinion supported 
the Court's objections. The matter rested till the year 1815, 
when the Court were called upon either to transmit the para- 
graphs to India, or appeal to his Majesty in Council; other- 
wise, the Board would consider themselves compelled to take 
the necessary steps for enforcing the transmission of the para- 


gtaphs. Thé@#Court resolved not to send the paragraphs, 


_ unless it was judicially determined that they were precluded 


from exercising their discretion. On the 8th June 1815, a writ ® 


of mandamus was moved for in the Court of King’s Bench; 
cause 
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By 
shewn, on the part of thie" Court of Direc yy Mr. 


Serie t Lens, Mr. Park, Mr. Serjeant Bosanquet, an a! 
Beauties a writ of mandamus should not issue.j’The Bench 
decided that there was matter for appeal t to the Privy, Council. 
The, Privy Council accordingly met on the 28th July 1815, 
and the Court’s petition having been read, the appeal was: 
opened byeSir Arthur Piggott ; who, after claiming for the. 
Company the privilege of being heard by two counsel, ent 
into review of the case. "The Privy Council adjOtrned to Wed-' 

, the 2d August, on which day Sir Samuel Romilly argued 
= case on behalf 6f the Company, and Mr. Leach.on the. part, 


' of the Board of Commissioners. The Privy Council adjourned: 


to the 5th August.» On the 27th November the Report of the 
Council, dated the 1'7th of that month, was laid before the 
Prinee Regent; when his Royal Highness decided, by and 
with the advice of his Privy Council, that the paragraphs, as 
altered by the Board, did relate to points connected with the 
military government of the British territories and acquisitions 
in India and the revenues thereof, and that the Commission- 
ers had power to vary, alter, or expunge the same. On the 
26th January 1816, on the motion of the Attorney-Genegal, 
the Court of King’s Bench made the rule for the mandamus 
absolute. The mandamus was served upon the members 
present at a court held on Wednesday the 14th February; on 
the 21st of that month, the Court adopted a unanimous _reso- 
lution of protest against the propriety of the orders which 
they were required to send out. On the 20th March, the 
same was communicated to the General Court, when the whole 
of ‘the papers relative to the case of Major Hart were ordered 
to be printed for the Proprietors; who, on the 16th April 
1817, unanimously approved of the course pursued: by the 
Court of Directors. 
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- ©” From Provincial Court to Supreme Court. Pe 
4 pstion, of of (1) The Supreme Court of Judicature shall.hearand, 1775. . 
beforeSu-" determine any suits or actions whatsoever of any of '% he 
preme. Court, 
Suits may origi- his Majesty's subjects,fagainstany inhabitant of India ne ier 
natein saidcourt, ‘residing in any of the said kingdoms or provinces of 
opp oe Pie? Bengal, Bahar, or Orissa, or any of themy: upon’ any 
cial Courts. contract or agreement in writing entered, into: by-any 
‘ the said inhabitants with any of his Majesty’s said subjects, where 
the cause of action shall exceed the sum of five hundred ctirrent 
rupees; and where the said inhabitant shall have agreed in the said 
contract, that, in ‘case of dispute, the matter shall be heard and deter- 
mined in the said Supreme Court ; and all such suits or actions may 
be brought, in the first instance, before the said court, or by appeal 
from the sentence of any of the courts established in the said. pro- 


vinces, or any of them. a 


From Supreme Court to King in Council. 


‘Appeal tay be (2) In case any person or persons whatsoever shall § 18. 
made to his Ma- think himself, herself, or themselves, aggrieved by 
jesty in Council. ny judgment or determination of the Supreme Court 
of Judicature to be established as aforesaid, he, she, or they shall 
and may appeal from such judgment or determination to his Majesty 
in'@ouncil, his heirs or successors, within sueh time, in such manner 
and in such cases, and on such security as his Majesty, in his said 
charter, shall judge proper and reasonable to be appointed and pre- | 
gered 4 Vide Charter of Justice, p- 35, 36, and 37.) 

From Rules, Ordinances, and Regulations, issued by Governor- 
General and Council to the King. 


Abgocanas se (3) It shall be lawful for any person or persons in 1773. # 
smadefortheKing India to appeal therefrom to his Majesty, his heirs or ae prc % 
in Council, who successors, in Council, who are hereby empowered, if A 36. 
Keepy of allre. they think fit, to set aside and repeal any such rules, 
gulations to be ordinances, and regulations respectively, so as such 
ay agg In appeal, or notice thereof, be lodged in the Supreme 

Court of Judicature within the space of sixty days 
after the time of the registering and publishing the same; and it 

shall be lawful for any person or persons in England to appeal 
therefrom. in like manner, within sixty days after the publishing the 
same in England; and it is hereby directed and required, that a copy 
of all such rules, ordinances, and regulations, from time to time, as 
the same shall be so received, shall be affixed in some conspicuous » 
and public place in the India-House, there to remain and be reso e 
to as occasion shall require ; yet, nevertheless, such appeal shall not 

- obstrect, * 
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news abit impede, or hinder due imgpiBidiate execution of any. rule, 
ordinaitce, or » so made and ‘regi as,afo $3 
the same shall appear to have been set uside or repealed, upon m the f 
hearing and determination of such appeal. 
ie 


From Governor-General and Council to the King. Se 


1781. @ . (4) Whereas the Governor-General and Council, or In civil _ swits 
' eh 5, some committee thereof or appointed thereby, do de- hes ao ee cmpet 
g2i. termine on®appeals and references from the country £5,000 and.up- 
or Provincial Courts in civil causes; be it further wards. 
ted, that the said court shall and lawfully~may hold all ooh 
pl d appeals, in the manner and with such powers as it hitherto 
hath held the same, and shall be deemed in law a court of record : 
and the judgments therein given shall be final and conclusive, except 
upon appeal to his Majesty, in civil suits only, the value of which | 


shall be five thousand pounds and upwards. 


By Court of Directors to King in Council. 


“ id (5) Nothing in this act contained shall extend, or Tf the Board is- 
©. 52, be construed to extend, to give to the ‘Board of Com- - or em = 
§16. missioners any power or authority to issue or send Mitin. ‘to civil 

any orders or instructions, which do not relate to or military go- 

. points connected with the civil or military government Lehi aga oP 

or reyenues of the British territories or possessions in ‘ 

India, nor to expunge, vary, or alter any despatches proposed by the 
said Court of Directors as aforesaid, which do not relate to the,gaid 
government or revenues; and that if the said Board shall send’any 
orders or instructions to the said Court of Directors, to be by them 
transmitted, which in the opinion of the #aid Court of Directors shall 
relate to points not connected with the said civil or military govern- 
ment or revenues, then and on any such occasion it shall be lawful 
for the said Court of Directors to apply by petition to his Mgjesty in 
Council touching the same, and his Majesty in Council shall decide 
‘how far the same be or be not connected with the civil or military 
“governments and revenues of the said territories and possessions in 
‘India, which decision shall be final and conclusive. 


From Courts of Judicature at Madras and Bombay. 


ani. (6) In case any person or persons whatever shall Persone may ap- 
5 Maes ‘think ‘him, her, or themselves aggrieved, by any judg- peal from the 
§ 16. ~ment or determination of either of the said Courts of ©ourts to his Ma- 
Judicature of Madras or Bombay, he, she, or they desty in Cound). 
© may appeal from such judgment or determination to his Majesty in 
Council, within such ‘time and in such manner, and in such cases, 
as his Majesty in his said charter shall judge proper and eee 
» to be appointed and prescribed. - 
e, . From 
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From Rules, Ordinangges, fe, “eee mae by Goveriors in = — 
6 Councit of Madras’ and Bombdy. 

“Rules, ordinan- _—«(‘7) All such rules, ordinances, ‘anid 'regulations,'so —_1807. 
6s, and regula- to be made as aforesaid, shall be subject, in all respects, 47 = 8, 

snag _—_ to the like power of appeal, and to all the like regula- 4 2. 

Council, subject tions and provisions as are mentioned ‘and contained in ® 

$i appeal. an act made in the thirteenth year of the reign of ‘his 

present Majesty, intituled, “« An Act for establishing fain Regu- 

lations for the better Management of the Affairs of the East- 

“ India Company, as well in India as in Europe ;” and in ap aét, 

made in the thirty-ninth and fortieth year of the reign of his present 

Majesty, intituled,. « An Act for establishing further Regulations 

“ for the Government of the British Territories in India, and the 

“ better Administration of Justice within the same:” as to the 

rules, ordinances, and regulations therein respectively authorized to 

be made by the said Governor-General in Council, as aforesaid. 

( Vide supra.) , 

From Decrees of subordinate Civil or Revenue Courts. 
British subjects (8) Provided also, that where by the laws or regula- _1818, 

may capiel to tions in force, or hereafter to be in force, within the 53 Geo. 3, 

Supreme Courts. }rovinces respectively subject to the governments of sion : 


Fort William, Fort St. George, and Bombay aforesaid, it would be 
competent to a party to any final judgment or decree of any subor- 
disfte civil or revenue Court of Judicature to appeal therefrom to the 
Sudder Dewanny Adawlut, or other court, however denominated, 
exercising within those provinces respectively the highest appellate 
jurisdiction in civil suits, it shall be competent to British subjects of 
his Majesty, in suits commenced against them under the provisions of 
this act, instead of appealing to the said Sudder Dewanny Adawlut, 
or other courts so exercising the highest appellate jurisdiction as afore- 
said, to appeal to the Supreme Court of Judicature at Fort William 
or Fort St. George, or the Recorder's Court at Bombay, according as 
the suit may have been commenced in the provinces subordinate to 
either of the said Presidencies; and such court shall have the same 
power as to suspending or allowing execution of the judgment or 
décree appealed against, and as to taking security for costs, or for the 
performance of the decree or judgment of the said subordinate courts, 
as the said Sudder Dewanny Adaw!ut, or other such courts as aforesaid 
would have had, and shall also make rules of practice tor the conduct 
of the said appeals, in all other respects conforming in substance and 
effect as nearly as possible to the course of procedure of the said 
Sudder Dewanny Adawlut, or other such court as aforesaid, in cases 
of appeal : provided also, that nothing herein contained shall extend 


or be construed to extend to take away the jurisdiction of the said © 


Supreme Courts of Judicature at Fort William and Madras, or the 
said 
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Laws, said Recorder's Court at nines gihectively: but that all persons 


having cause of a agion against any British subject may at their elec-_ 
tion, instead of suiig in such Provincial Courts as herein-before pro-_ 
vided, commence and prosecute their said suits in the said Supreme , 
Courts of Judicature, and the said Recorder's Court respectively, in 

the same manner as before the passing of this act : provided also, that 
nothing herein/contained shall extend or be construed to extend to 
authorize the holding or occupying of any land or other immoveable 
property, Beyond the limits of the said several Presidencies, by any 
British subject of his Majesty, otherwise than-upder and according 
to i Eaeaesion of the government of the said Presidencies. 
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TERRITORIAL REVENUE ann HOME PROFITS; 

Mila, . 


¥ 
Awverior to 1765 the revenues of the Kast-India Company 


‘ in India arose principally from duties of gustoms, &c., and 
were comparatively trifling. In that year, by the grant of the 
Dewanny, they acquired considerable territorial possessions, 
whereby the revenues were greatly aygmented. 

The attention of Parliament was almost immediately di- 
rected to the affairs of the Company. After a lengthened 
negotiation and much discussion, an act was passed in 1767, 7 Geo.s, 
giving effect to a temporary arrangement, under which the hi 
territorial acquisitions and revenues were to remain with the 
Company during the term of two years, to be computed from 
the ®t July 1767. By a subsequent act, the Company paying 
£400,000 per annum to the public, the same arrangement was 
continued till 1774. In the year 1773, the Company, from a 
series of great and unusual difficulties, were obliged to apply J 
to Parliament for relief. A loan of £1,400,000 was grant- 18 Geo. s, 

@ |. : ya c. 64, 
ed; on ‘which occasion the first specific enactments as to 
the appropriation of the revenues and profits were passed. 
The surplus was to be applied, first, to a dividend of six 
per cent. and secondly, to the reduction of the loan of 
£1,400,000. \ 

In 1779 the territorial acquisitions were confirmed to the ae 8, 
Company for another year; at the same time it was pro; ~~ 
vided that, after paying a dividend of eight per cent., the clear 

. surplus of revenue and profits should be reserved, and await 
any further agreement that might be made between the public 
and the Company ; in 1780, the same were extended till the 


5th April 1781, upon similar terms, 


In that year the exclusive privilege of trade was granted to 21 Geo. 3, 
4 ¢ 65 
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20 Geo. 3, 
ce, 56. 
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23 Geo. 3, 
c. 83. 


33 Geo®s, 
ce, 52. 


53 Geo. 3, 
c. 155. 


1813, 
53 Geo. 8, 
Cc 155, 
§ 55. 
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the Company, until the expirati of three years’ notice iiaill 


the Ist of March 1791. The territorial acquisitions were like- 

m - @. s Mel 
wise to remain with the Company for the same ‘ime. 
the profits arising from territory and commerce such a sum 
was to be set apayt as should be equal to a dividend of eight _ 
per cent. per annum on the capital stock; and of the surplus, 
after such payment, three-fourths was to be set apart for the 
use of the public, and one-fourth for the Company. fi 

In 1783, in consequence of the expenses of the wars in India 
and in Europe, the Company's home affairs had. become much 
distressed ; relief was granted, and the participation of “the 
public in the sugplus profits of* territory and commerce was 
postponed till the debts then incurred were paid. 

In 1793 the Company were granted an extension of the ex- 
clusive privilege for the girther term of twenty years, when a 
more specific and detailed appropriation was laid down. | 

In 1813 the exclusive privilege of the China trade, with the 
territorial possessions in India, were vested in the Company 
for a further term of twenty years from 1814, and new provi- 
sions for the appropriation of the profits of territory and com- 


merce were passed. 


LAWS. 


Territorial Revenue. 


(1) Be it further enacted, that for and during the 
continuance of the possession and government of the 
said territorial acquisitions and revenues in the said 
United Company, the rents, revenues, and_ profits 
arising from the said territorial acquisitions, after 
defraying the charges and expenses of collecting the 
same, shall be applied and disposed of to and for the 
uses and purposes hereinafter expressed, in the fol- 
lowing order of preference, and to or for no other 
use or purpose, or in any other manner whatsoever, 
any act or acts of parliament now in force to the con- 
trary notwithstanding ; (that is to say), in the first place, 
in defraying all the charges and expenses of raising 
and: maintaining the forces, as well European as 


Application of 
the revenues 
arisipg from the 


-territorial acqui- 


sitions in India, 
—Ist, in main- 
taining forces, — 
2d, in pay- 
ment of interest 
of Indian debt, 
—Sd,in defray- 
ing expenses of 
establishments, 
—4ith, towards 
liquidation of 

territorial “debt, 
or bond debt, 
&e. 


native, military, artillery, and marine, on the establishments in the 
East-Indies and parts aforesaid; and of maintaining the forts and 
garrisons there, and providing} warlike and naval stores ; secondly, 
in payment of the interest accruing on the debts owing, or which 

may 
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said Company in the East-Indies, yaws. 


* 
may be hereafter incurred by 
or ‘parts: aforesaid, including that portion thereof for which bills 
Shall be demanded payable in England, and fof which provision PP 5; 
shall at all times be made by consignments or remittances to ¢.155. 
England, as the Court of Directors, with the approbation of 
. ‘the Commissioners for the Affairs of Indi@ shall from time 
‘time, direct: thirdly, in defraying the civil and commercial 
estab’ ents of the said Company, at their several settlements * 
there: fourthly, towards the liquidation of the territorifl debt ‘of 
the said Company, or of the bond debt at home, or to such other 
purposes, subject to the provision hereinafter made, as the said 
Court of Directors, with the approbation of the Board of Com- 
missioners for the Affairs of India, shall from time to time direct, « 
- @ny act or acts of parliament to the contrary thergof notwithstanding. 


A sum equal to 
payments from 
commercial 
funds at home 
on account of 
territorial 
charges take an- 
nually applied 
in India to in- 
vestment or re- 
mittance, &c. 


(2) And whereas it is not reasonable that the 
commercial funds of the said Company should be 
exposed to embarrassment by payments made in Eu- 
rope on account of territ@tial charges ; be it therefore 
enacted, that a sum equal to the actual payments, 
which shall hay! been made from the commercial 
funds at home on account of territorial charges in 
the year preceding, after deducting therefrom the 


charges of the commercial establishments, and all the commercial 
charges in India which may have been paid from the territorial reve- 
nues in the same year, shal] in each and every year be issued in India, 
for the purpose of the said Company’s China or India investment ; or 
of remittance to England on account of the said Company, at the 
option of the said Court of Directors: provided always, that any ex- 
cess which may happen to be so issued in any year, for the purposes 
of investment, beyond the actual payment which shall have been made 
in the same year by the said Company in Europe on account of ter- 
ritorial charges, shall be taken into account in diminution of the sum 


to be applied to the purposes of investment for the year following. 


Applications of 
the profits of the 
Company _ in 
Great Brittin, — 
Ist in payin 
bills of i 
change. — 2d 
in paying debts; 
except principal 
of bond debt.— 
Sd in payment 
of dividend of 
ten percent. till 


then 10$ per 


Home Profits. 

(3) And be it further enacted, that for and during 
the continuance of the possession and government of 
the said territorial acquisitions and revenues in the 
said United Company, the nett proceeds of their sales 
of goods at home, with the duties and allowances 


arising by private trade, and all the commercial profits | 


and other receipts of the said Company in Great 
Britain, shall be applied and disposed of in manner 
following; (that is to say), first, in providing for the 
payment of bills of exchange already accepted and 
hereafter to be accepted by the said Company, as the 
same shal, become due: secondly, in providing. for the 


p 2 éurrent 


§ 56. 


§ 57 


LAWS. 


1818, 

52 Geo. 3, 
a e, 155. 
§ 57. 


§ 58, 


re 
4 
. 
36 APPROPRIATION, &c. 

° “ ie 
i Be payment of other debts (yye*principal of the cent, — 4th» 
bond debt in England always excepted) jas well as reduction of fn: 
interest, and ghe “commercial outgoings, »charges, anda”, pier 
expenses of the said Company : thirdly, in payment of home. Aten 

a dividend after the rate of ten pounds per centum ee, 
per annum on tH@® present or any futuregamount of the capital 
stock of the said Company, for and during such time as &£ cer- 
tain fund of the said Company hereinafter-mentioned, called The 
Company® Separate Fund,” shall be sufficient to pay a dividend after 
the rate of ten shillings for everyghundred poynds per annum on the 
present or any future amount of the capital stock of the said Com- 
pany; and when and so soon as the said last-mentioned fund shall be 
exhausted, then, in payment of a dividend at the rate of ten pounds 
ten shillings per centum per annufp on the then existing or future 
gapital stock of the said Company ; provided that no greater dividend 
shall be paid*in the whole, in any one year, than at the said rate of 
ten pounds ten shillings per centum per annum upon the present or 
future capital stock of the Skid Company: fourthly, in reduction of 
qe principal of the debt in th® East-Indies, or parts aforesaid, or of 
the bond debt at home, as the se Court of Directors, with the 
approbation of the said Board®of WCommissioners, shall from time to 
time direct: any act or acts of parliament to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 

(4) And whereas it is not reasonable that the Com- Home profits 
pany’s commercial profits should be liable annually to it Ae 
the payment in Europe of territorial charges, till the till after divi- 
said dividend, after the rate of ten pounds and ten — Ltn 

aii ., for; except to 
shillings per centum per annum, shall have been paid pills and certifi- 
and discharged ; be it therefore provided and enacted, cates eo i 
thatt the net proceeds of the sales of goods and other {js and to ine 
commercial profits of the Company in Great,Britain te sink- 
as aforesaid, shall not be liable to the liquidation of pr reriyeaomd 
any charge on atcount of the territorial or political the public to the 
government of India payable in England, or of any /. Company. — If 
bills of exchange or certificates drawn on account of cq Beg a 
the territorial or political charge in India, till after the dividend to 

dividend on the capital stock of the said Company pany, — 
shall first have been provided for; excepting always rest fF -existi 
such bills and certificates for the amount of which Indian debt, de- 
value shall have been previously paid in India from the red ae ‘ 


® , territofial or political funds, and consignments or re- ment shall. di- 


mittances made thereof to Efigland,“for the liquidation pane — 


of the said bills and certificates; @xcepting likewise on credit of bills 
the amount of the interest and sinking fund on the —- ogre 
loan advanced by the public to the said Company, a8 for advances 4 
provided in-an act passed in the fifty-second year of India, to be'ap- 
his Mesent Majesty, intituled, « An Act pregrne ryan 
. j ae wo 


